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‘ : ARCHITE “TURE LIBRARY 
Changes that must be made if the program is to survive ( p. 116 


Eero Saarinen appraises the main currents of mid-century architecture, 
finds them seeking spiritual qualities to match today’s records of efficiency (p. 110) 


Mies van der Rohe designs a theater for Mannheim, Germany 
and another monument to his intriguing theory of universal space (p.i28) 


For the synagogue, enrichment through an alliance of art and architecture; 
for the dental office, ethical advertising and increased business through modern design (p. 118) 


Welded steel framing for lower-cost skyscrapers.... ) 
Precast arched girders for 100‘ spans.... 
Flexible store lighting for 68¢ a sq. ft. (p.138 


Four pace-setting new stores show how good architecture can help the merchant ( below and p. 83) 
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THE COOL BLUE 
OF THE NAVAJO DAWN 


BECOMES A 
FUNCTIONAL COLOR FOR GREATER 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY ] 


In the cool blue dawn, in the shade of a mythical blue 
mountain, the Navajo hunted and fished and 
harvested. Through the heat of the day, he rested. 


Today’s designers use Suntile functional color to prolong the high 
productivity of early morning hours all day and through the night. 
Cool blue walls take the strain from hot, tired eyes in offices, 
drafting rooms, and manufacturing departments. 


You can specify different Suntile colors to produce other 
effects .. . to stimulate, relax . . . help speed production, 
reduce absenteeism. Your Suntile dealer will 

be glad to show these colors to you. 





Write us, Desk 
AF-7, for new 
free book on 
Functional Color, 
describing how 
Suntile colors 
may be fitted to 
specific tasks. 

















SUNTILE MOTTLED DRESDEN BLUE 


brings the cool blue of the sea and 
sky into welding departments, other 
heat-using operations... brings new 
freshness and a feeling of wholesome 
cleanliness to restaurants, employee 
cafeterias, locker rooms, food mar- 
kets, laundries, swimming pools. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


WEST COAST OFFICES 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., 470 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Cal. 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., 1335 South LaBrea, Los Angeles 19, Cal. 
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LETTERS 


EVENTS 


NEW THINKING ON DEPARTMENT STORES 


Hutzier Brothers’ in Towson, Md., by James R. Edmunds Jr. 
and Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 


Lytton’s in Evanston, Il!., by Shaw Metz & Dolio. 
John Danziger’s in Montgomery, Ala., by Benjamin Baldwin. 


Flexible fixtures for Fedway’s chain of stores in the South- 
west by Meyer Katzman. 


NEWS 
The AIA convention in pictures. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF HOSPITAL 


Kaiser Foundation Hospitals in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco experiment with various room and corridor arrange- 
ments; Wolff & Phillips, architects. 


GREAT ARCHITECTURE IS MORE THAN EFFICIENT SHELTER 


Eero Saarinen appraises the six ‘“‘schools’’ of architecture in 
their search for the art’s lost spiritual qualities. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH PUBLIC HOUSING 


Henry Churchill suggests changes that must be made if the 
program is to survive. 


TWO SMALL RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 
Imaginative design and alliance with the other arts bring dis- 
tinction to synagogues in Milburn, N. J., and New London, 
Conn., by Architect Percival Goodman. 


TWO SMALL DENTAL BUILDINGS 


Contemporary design by J. Lister Holmes, McClure, Adkison 
& MacDonald provide ethical and profitable advertising in 
Spokane. Compact planning by Caudill, Rowlett & Scott cre- 
ates an efficient one-man office in Elk City, Okla. 


MIES VAN DER ROHE’S MANNHEIM THEATER 
Instead of today’s typical wedge-shaped building, a rec- 
tangular enclosure of ‘‘universal space.”’ 


THREE-STORY HIGH SCHOOL 


Despite its economy of construction, Houston’s Phillis Wheat- 
ley High School for Negroes has architectural quality. Archi- 
tects MacKie & Kamrath. 


For the display of sculpture New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art builds an outdoor living room. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 
Welded steel framing for low-cost skyscrapers .... Precast 
arched girders for 100’ spans... . Flexible store lighting for 
68¢ per sq. ft. 
NEW PRODUCTS 
FREIGHT ELEVATOR DESIGN 
AIR-CONDITIONED SHOPPING STREET 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cover: Hutzler’s toy department (see p. 84); photo © Ezra Stoller 
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Aluminum WINDOWS | 


dy GENERAL BRONZE 


@ From coast to coast, and in every section of the country, you'll find “Windows 
by General Bronze” featured in many of America’s outstanding buildings, regard- 





























less of their size, design or purpose. 

oan = , GR want Ce) 
Whether the new building you are planning is a school, a hospital, an apartment, @D sane) 
a skyscraper or a commercial building like the one pictured here, General Bronze 
can offer you a wealth of practical experience in solving your problems as they SS 
pertain to windows, spandrels, curtain walls, sun shades and architectural ——————— 
metal work. 





With a background of more than 40 years’ experience, working with 
hundreds of leading architectural firms, we have learned what fea- 
tures architects want in windows—what kind of help they appre- 
ciate most in working out exterior curtain wall design prob- 
lems—what makes their job run easier and smoother. 


Because of our unequalled facilities and our vast ex- 
perience, we are well qualified to serve you, espe- 
cially when your requirements are complex 
or unusual, We will be glad to discuss your 
' problems with you at any time. Our 
Catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


@ PAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, New Orleans, La. 


Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Contractor: 
George J. Glover Co., Ine. 
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Building volume grows; federal 
experts see $34'/, billion year 


Despite government cutbacks and the rising price of money to finance both 
public and private works, construction finished the first half of the year at such 
a pace that federal experts were about ready to jack up their estimates of 1953 


dollar outlays. 


Last fall, the Commerce and Labor Departments predicted a $3314 billion 
year for US construction, a gain of 2.7% from 1952’s $32.6 billion mark. But 
after studying the figures for the first six months of this year (table, next page), 
building soothsayers were talking about boosting the forecast to $341/ billion. 


The biggest ingredients of the building 
bulge were well known. Commercial con- 
struction was running 43.2% ahead of last 
year. Private industrial building, which 
government men had expected to sink 27%, 
was so far only 0.8% behind 1952’s level. 


Federal increase. More surprising, in the 
light of GOP determination to cut federal 
spending, was a revised forecast for this 
year’s federal construction volume: close to 
$4.4 billion (compared to $4.2 billion actu- 
ally spent in 1952). Biggest gainer at mid- 
year was public industrial, mainly AEC 
construction, up 28% from last year’s level. 
Experts thought it would still be ahead at 
year’s end, though not that much, Other 
federal construction, mostly military public 
works, was up 12% over 1952 at the end 
of June. While prognosticators looked for 
some decline in the next six months, they 
expected it to end the year ahead of 1952. 
State and local public works reached a 
record $6.6 billion last year, but indications 
were this would shoot up to more than $7 
billion in 1953. 


Hill-Burton boost. Federal and local out- 
lays for hospitals and reclamation were 
nosing down. But the Senate this month 
trounced the GOP economy bloc by boosting 
the appropriation for federal grants-in-aid 
for local hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton Act. The Truman budget had 
recommended $75 million. Ikemen sliced 
this to $60 million and the House trimmed 
it to $50 million. The Senate, concerned 
over penny-pinching in health and welfare, 
put it back to $75 million. The final amount 
would be settled in conference, but odds 
favored a higher appropriation than allowed 
by the House. 

In military construction, Congress was 
making mincemeat of appropriation re- 
quests, But the services had some $4.9 bil- 





IN THIS MONTH'S NEWS: 


> Four pages of photos and text on 
AlA’'s 85th convention at Seattle. 


(pp. 104-107) 
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lion in unspent previous appropriations on 
June 30—more than three times the amount 
($1.3 billion) they managed to spend for 
construction last year. Unlike most other 
Congressional appropriations, unspent mili- 
tary (and AEC) appropriations for con- 
struction do not revert to the Treasury at 
the end of each fiscal year; they are good 
until used. By living off their fat, the armed 
services could go on spending huge sums for 
construction even though the House appro- 
priations committee, reporting out the pub- 
lic works section of the military supply bill, 
gave none of the three services a cent for 
construction in fiscal 1954, 


Air Force rapped. The Air Force, which 
Secretary of Defense Wilson recently called 
in sad shape, was given a thorough tongue- 
lashing by the House committee for un- 
realistic planning and excessive lead time 
from appropriations to contracts (average: 
nine months). Said a subcommittee report: 


NEWS 


“The only conclusion that can be drawn . . . 
is that the Air Force construction programs pre- 
sented to Congress for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
were sadly deficient in planning and administra- 
tive direction. An agency charged with the 
utilization of the major portion of the defense 
funds of the nation thus destroyed the confidence 
of the subcommittee.” The committee ordered 
the Air Force and Corps of Engineers find ways 
to cut the lead time by January. 


On Moroccan air bases, the House committee 
was even more critical. It ordered that no more 
money be obligated at two: Boulhaut and El 
Djema Sahim. It rebuked the Air Force for easy 
toleration of officers responsible for waste in con- 
struction, citing such items as an underground 
sprinkler system on a golf driving range at Kelly 
AFB, Tex.; a golf course at McClellan AFB, 
Calif.; a tile floor in an officers’ mess barber 
shop at Scott AFB, IIL 
For 1954, 10% cut? Thus the twin 
bogeys of federal cutbacks and tighter 
money appeared likely to take what bite 
they take at all out of 1954’s construction, 
rather than 1953’s. But government fore- 
casters thought this month that even for 
next year, the decline in over-all construc- 
tion would not top 10%. School building, 
for instance, they regarded as so urgent it 
would continue even if it costs more to float 
bond issues. Moreover, increasingly keener 
competition by contractors was tending to 
cut construction costs enough to offset the 
rising price of funds. (In Baltimore, for 
instance, nearly all school contracts let this 
year have turned out lower than city esti- 


mates. ) 

Like war bulletins on enemy casualties, 
news accounts of federal construction cut- 
backs could be misleading. It looked as 
if some building men had let their fears 
run away with their judgments. 


Rep. Clare Hoffman goes on the warpath 
against jurisdictional building strike abuses 


Everything in construction was in a mess 
in Kansas City. Examples: Expansion pro- 
jects at the Army’s Sunflower Ordnance 
Works, producing rocket powder for Korea, 
were halted 17 times in three years by 
strikes. When AFL AP 
teamster locals started 
another strike at Sun- 
flower on May 11 that 
soon spread and 
brought all Kansas City 
area construction to a 
stop, they also tied up 
a $7 million construc- 
tion job at Lake City 
Arsenal, an $11 million HOFFMAN 
expansion at Grandview Air Force Base. 
Because of the interference with defense 
work, a House subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Clare Hoffman (R, Mich.) held a five- 
day, televised hearing in Kansas City June 
29-July 3, heard testimony that bitter 





jurisdictional fights and union corruption, 
brutality and intimidation dominated the 
construction scene. — 


Protection fee. Pipe-line Contractor Oscar 
R. Burden of Lubbock, Tex. said he paid 
$500 last August to Otto Bowles, head of the 
Kansas City common laborers district coun- 
cil, for “protection” against union feather- 
bedding on a Missouri job. He was “not 
surprised at all” at this and several other 
similar payments, said Burden, “because 
when we laid pipe through this country 
during the war, when the government itself 
couldn’t stop it, I don’t see what chance a 
poor contractor has got to do it.” Bowles 
denied Burden bribed him. 

Edward Chevlin, vice president of Local 
838, testified that while he was in the office 
of Teamster Boss Orville L. Ring, Ring 
knocked him to the floor, jumped on him 
and choked him until restrained by associ- 

















ates. Chevlin said he resigned last April 
because of the continued terrorism and “‘ir- 
responsibility” among teamsters. J. O. Mack, 
president of the carpenters, said Ring 
phoned him about two years ago and 
“threatened to bust my head in.” 


Federal medicine. Before returning to 
Washington, Hoffman recommended a fed- 
eral grand jury investigation, said the com- 
mittee would return if one was not made. 
Both federal and local grand jury probes 
appeared probable. 

Back in Washington, Hoffman introduced 
three bills which would: 1) apply federal 
anti-racketeering laws to defense construc- 
tion by private interests; 2) make it a crime 
to require payments for services that are 


‘not rendered or intended to be rendered 


on defense jobs (aimed at nonworking “rov- 
ing stewards”) ; 3) impose severe criminal 
penalties “whenever any person commits an 
assault on another person” to stop him work- 


ing on a defense project. 

The bills had little prospect of enactment 
this session. But they gave national labor 
leaders pause. Hoffman warned that if juris- 
dictional rows in defense construction did 
not end he would subpoena top labor chiefs 
to explain why they cannot keep their house 
in order. 


AFL leaders act. Responding to the Kan- 
sas City heat, the AFL building and con- 
struction trades department’s council held 
a three-day meeting in Kansas City, placed 
the strife-torn local building trades council 
in trusteeship, announced that jurisdictional 
troubles would undergo regular settlement 
procedures. 

But skeptical Kansas City contractors 
awaited surer signs of reforms that would 
really bind unions to a plan for settling 
intercraft rows without always halting pro- 
duction. Until then, they would let the tie- 
up go on. 





Union, contractors named in 
Chattanooga anti-trust case 


A federal grand jury this month indicted 
Local 175 of the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the Chat- 
tanooga chapter of the National Electrical 
Contractors Assn. on anti-trust charges. 
They were accused of conspiring to rig 
prices and contract awards. Said the in- 
dictment: contractors engaged in a collusive 
“selected bidder system,” and the union 
cooperated by refusing to supply labor 
or sending unqualified workers to non- 
cooperating firms. When member firms dis- 
agreed over who would submit the “low 
bid” for a contract, an association “griev- 
ance committee” would decide, it was 
charged, and anyone violating the ruling 
would be subject to a fine. The government 
alleged the conspiracy permitted only Ter- 
rell Electric Co. to bid seriously on a job at 
Volunteer Ordnance Works. 


BUILDING STATISTICS: materials prices and construction volume continue to rise 


Announced the Departments of Commerce and Labor this month: 
“Even after adjustment for price changes, new construction activity 
so far in 1953 was at an all-time high.” 

The federal data on dollar outlays showed that almost every 
type of building figured in the rise. The only “significant declines,” 
said the government, were in public and private hospital building, 
and public housing. Private outlays for residential and public 
utility construction (both up 9% from last year) were the “highest 
on record for any similar period.” 

The upsurge in commercial construction, fully expected after 
credit and materials controls were eased last fall, turned out far 
greater than government experts foresaw. The $729 million spent 
on commercial building during the first six months was 43% more 
than for the first half of 1952, mostly suburban shopping centers. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 





June 1st six months 
Type "52 "53 change "52 ‘53 change 
PRIVATE 
Residential (nonfarm) 993 1,090 49.8% 4,963 5,428 449.4% 
New dwelling units 875 960 -+49.7 4,400 4,800 +9.1 
Additions & alterations 103 107. ++3.9 485 507 44.5 
Nonhousekeeping 15 23 +53.3 78 121 455.1 
Industrial 183 «6188 «=69442.7 1,186 1,176 —0.8 
Commercial 93 152 -+63.4 509 729 443.2 
Other nonresidential 129 141 +9.3 733 748 «+42.0 
Religious 31 38 4422.6 178 208 +16.9 
Educational 28 34 +421.4 160 190 + 18.8 
Hospital 35 26 —25.7 198 156 —21.2 
Public utilities 359 399 +11.1 1,837 2,001 +8.9 
*TOTAL 1,927 2,131 -+10.6 10,025 10,851 -+8.2 
PUBLIC 
Residential 53 50 —5.7% 341 290 —15.0% 
Industrial 149 162 +8.7 691 887 -+28.4 
Educational 137 141 42.9 795 812 42.1 
Hospital 42 34 —19.0 234 203 —13.2 
Military 125 123 —1.6 632 678 +7.3 
*TOTAL 1,009 1,053 +4.4 4,796 5,116 46.7 
GRAND TOTAL 2,936 3,184 +84 14,821 15,967 7.7 


* Minor pany Pong not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Data from Departments of 
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MATERIALS PRICES as charted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose for 
the sixth consecutive month during June, reaching an index of 120.5— 
up 0.3 from a revised May level of 120.2. Not yet reflected in BLS figures 
were price increases based on the average $4 a ton boost in steel prices 
(structurals were up $5 a ton) ordered in mid-June. Many a purchasing 
agent thought steel price hikes would not trigger a general price spiral 
because of consumer resistance, production capacities and strong compe- 
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BUILDING COSTS measured by E. H. Boeckh & Associates continued to 
creep up in May. For apartments, hotels and office buildings, the Boeckh 
index reached 250.7; for commercial and factory buildings, it rose to 250. 
Among other indexes, Austin Co.’s industrial building costs rose to 187 
after three consecutive quarters at 186. President George A. Bryant 
said improved deliveries of materials and equipment were producing 
almost enough increase in job efficiency to offset wage and material 
price boosts. 
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Segregation new public housing battleground; 
HHFA approves deal to end LA dispute 


In big cities and little towns across the 
nation, a new battle with ugly undertones 
was developing over public housing. Its 
name: segregation. 


Most of the visible fight was being waged 
in court or in the newspapers. And in court, 
separate-but-equal were losing 
with such tiresome regularity as to suggest 
that sooner or later the South would be 
forced to accept integration of public hous- 
ing tenants. Last month’s developments: 


> Federal Judge Frank L. Kloeb gave the Toledo 
Metropolitan Housing Authority until Oct. 23 to 
begin moving Negroes into vacancies in public 
housing projects heretofore occupied only by white 
families. Background: on Jan. 8, the housing au- 
thority, facing 53 vacancies in its three white 
projects in East Toledo and a waiting list of 800 
eligibles for its four Negro projects, voted to 
shift to a nonsegregation policy. Property owners 
raised such a storm that the authority deferred 
action. Four Negroes then filed suit. Judge Kloeb 
held that the 14th amendment bars the housing 
authority from denying occupancy “where vacan- 
cies exist, solely on the ground of race or color.” 


>In Indiana, Federal Judge William E. Steckler 
smashed down the contention of the Evansville 
Housing Authority that there was no discrimina- 
tion so long as facilities were separate but equal. 
In the same phrase as Judge Kloeb, he declared 
it unlawful to “deny occupancy to eligible ap- 
plicants where vacancies exist solely on the 
grounds of race or color.” 


theories 


>In Washington, the National Capitol Housing 
Authority voted to end segregation gradually—on 
a project-by-project basis—and promptly became 
the target of crossfire for 1) going too far, and 
2) not going far enough. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
damned the authority for deciding that two 
projects will remain all-white and all-Negro, re- 
spectively, because they were in neighborhoods 
where no school or recreational facilities were 
available for both races. Said NAACP: An “ef- 
fective means of forcing citizens to live in segre- 
gated areas.” Cried Rep. James C. Davis (D, 
Ga.): “ ... A group of bureaucrats who have 
not been elected by the people, promulgating their 
crackpot theories in direct contravention of the 
often expressed policy of Congress.” 


>In Houston, the housing authority faced the 
same problem as Toledo: 473 vacancies out of 
1,666 units for whites, and a waiting list of 1,020 
for the 897 Negro units. Nobody was mentioning 
nonsegregation. Auhority Director Thomas Booker 
hoped to find ways of making the white projects 
more attractive by persuading private capital to 
build nearby shopping centers, by increasing rec- 
reational facilities. If that fails, mused Booker, 
maybe the authority would have to consider rais- 
ing income ceilings for admission. 

Los Angeles liquidation. When Los 
Angeles elected Congressman Norris Poul- 
son as mayor (AF, June °53, News), most 
Angelenos figured the city’s embattled 
10,000 unit public housing project was on 
its way out. Poulson had campaigned with 
a pledge to curtail public housing in defer- 
ence to last year’s Los Angeles referendum 
in which the vote for abandoning the pro- 
gram was 379,050 to 258,777. After only 
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eight days in office, Poulson persuaded the 
feuding Los Angeles Housing Authority 
and city council to accept a compromise 
deal to do so. Then Poulson and LA offi- 
cials flew to Washington and won agree- 
ment from HHFAdministrator Albert M. 
Cole, for what would become a precedent- 
making basis for halting public housing 
in mid-flight. 

For Los Angeles, it involved abandon- 
ing two projects not yet started, thus cut- 
ting the 10,000 units to 4,300 and slicing 
the cost from $137 million to $42 million— 
the amount the federal government had 
already underwritten. The federal govern- 
ment would absorb $8 million already 
spent for planning and administrative 
overhead on the canceled projects, less 
what sale of the sites brings (estimate: 
$2 million). 

The deal required Congressional ap- 
proval. To get it so late in the session, 
administration leaders planned to write the 
deal into the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill in conference. Thus, when the 
measure reaches the floor of the House and 
Senate for final passage, pro-public housers 
will be effectively balked from defeating it. 
HHF Administrator Cole, while not too 
happy with the compromise, called it 
“better than any alternatives.” 


Blast from Congress. Operations of the 


NEWS 


Los Angeles Housing Authority, meanwhile, 
came under attack by Congress. A House 
government operations subcommittee led 
by Rep. Clare Hoffman (R, Mich.) re- 
ported after Los Angeles’ hearings that mil- 
lions of dollars of Federal public housing 
money had been poured into political and 
lobbying activities “in brazen disregard of 
Federal criminal statutes.” The subcom- 
mittee called for an investigation by the 
Justice Department, with prosecution, if 
warranted, of “apparent violations of both 
the Corrupt Practices and Hatch Acts.” 


ODM seeks 42% expansion 
in structural steel capacity 


Defense officials have joined critics who 
contend the steel industry has too little 
capacity for producing structural shapes 
(AF, Aug. 52). Last month, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization called for a 42.5% 
increase by July 1, 1955, in the nation’s 
capacity for wide flange structural steel 
shapes used principally in building, ship- 
building and heavy machinery. 

Fast tax amortization will be allowed on 
new facilities to boost capacity from 2 mil- 
lion to 2.85 million tons a year, ODM an- 
nounced. This month it approved fast 
write off under this. program for a little 
over 50% of the cost of a $30 million Beth- 
lehem Steel project at Bethlehem, Pa. to 
expand production about 300,000 tons a 
year. Inland Steel, it disclosed, has sought 
fast write-off approval for a plant of 
240,000 tons capacity. 


Corbusier designs a hilltop chapel shaped like a fiddle 


In 1944, allied bombing wrecked the Notre- 
Dame-du-Haut chapel erected in the 13th Cen- 
tury on a Vosges Mountains hilltop near Ron- 
champ, France. After the war, a diocesan art 
commission asked Le Corbusier to design a re- 
placement, but he refused. He did not design 
churches; trails leading to the chapel site were 
too narrow to lug stones up; his reinforced con- 
crete construction methods ‘‘should only be for 
utilitarian structures.”’ 

Later, as a ‘“‘tourist,”” the famed architect 
visited the site, changed his mind. He scrambled 
around the hilltop squiggling notes furiously, 


then departed for Paris to work out a model 
(above). Exclaimed Le Corbusier: ‘“‘This chapel 
harmonizes scrupulously with the countryside. 
its acoustic architecture, in the shape of a 
musical instrument, will make it ‘sing’ among 
the Vosges mountains. ... This Notre-Dame- 
du-Haut is the pear! of my career.”’ 

Ronchamp parishioners viewing the model 
were divided. Traditionalists growled: “It's a 
blockhouse . . . no, that’s not it, it’s an oriental 
dwelling.”” Modernists defended it just as 
staunchly, said it was ideally suited for its 
mountain-top location. 
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Many a Flexwood installation made 
years ago is just as beautiful today — 
and will stay beautiful as long as 

the building lasts — with no need for 
redecorating or special care. That's just 
one advantage of this flexible wood 
panelling that you can wrap around 
columns or curved walls — or even on 
concave fluting. With Flexwood you can 
use wood panelling and still meet all 
fire code requirements. And installations 
are covered by a written guarantee. 
Over 25,000,000 feet have been 
installed. Learn all of Flexwood’s 
great advantages. Write now 
for a full-color Fact File and 


a sample. 
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James Follin named HHFA redevelopment 
chief; long-stalled Detroit project proceeds 


For the $15,000 a year director of HHFA’s 
division of slum clearance and urban re- 
development, Administrator Albert M. Cole 
picked a veteran of construction both in and 
out of government: lanky, florid James W. 
Follin, director of the office of contract 
settlement at the Gen- 
eral Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Follin, 61, was chief 
of the homebuilding 
services of the Home 
Loan Bank Board and 
HOLC from 1935 to 
1939, drafting improve- 
ments in home construc. 
tion standards. From 
1940 to 1946, he was managing director 
of the Producers’ Council. Since then he 
has been with GSA, but was loaned to NPA 
to organize its construction controls divi- 
sion, then to DPA as chairman of its sub- 
committee on waste in building. Follin suc- 
ceeded Nathaniel S. Keith, a business and 
financial writer before he became a federal 
housing official in 1940, and head of urban 
redevelopment since the division was cre- 


ated by Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 


Fewer housing units. A redevelopment 
division study issued this month reported 
there will be a net reduction of about 20% 
in area devoted to residential use, and a 
30% reduction in dwelling units, in 92 of 
the first 128 projects it has approved for 
final planning or development. (Excluded 
from the study: 36 projects that reached 
this stage but were ended or suspended.) 

All 92 projects start with at least a por- 
tion of their land in residential use, but 
after redevelopment only 48 will be entirely 
or predominantly residential, six will have 
only minor residential reuse, and 38 will 
be entirely nonresidential. Their initial resi- 
dential area totaling 2,000 acres will de- 
cline to 1,567 acres, and 51,540 initial 
dwelling units will be replaced with only 
36,182 units. 

Families occupying the sites before re- 
development totaled 48,893, of which 31,589 
(or 64.6%) are nonwhite. Data available 
on 47,557 (or 97.3%) of these families in- 
dicated that 50.9% were eligible for re- 
location in public housing, 49.1% ineligi- 
ble. Only six redevelopments will include 
public housing units, however, and these 
will total only 2,030, compared with 34,152 
new private units (24,593 for rent). 

Of the 44 entirely or predominantly non- 
residential redevelopments, 17 will be com- 
mercial, 18 industrial and 9 public projects. 
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Detroit land sold. Involved procedures 
make Title I projects slow to take shape. 
First come city-federal subsidy contracts, 
then site acquisition resales and tenant re- 
location. Last month, Detroit’s-Gratiot proj- 
ect, started by the city in 1946 (before 
Title I was enacted), was finally about to 
produce some building. 

At an auction a year ago, Detroit home- 
builders opposed to proposals for public 
housing on the site were scheduled to bid 
on the 48 acres of this project allocated for 
residential redevelopment. But a last-minute 
dispute arose over how many dwelling units 
per acre they could build. The auction went 
bidless. In May the site was offered again, 
at an upset price of $926,380. Warner- 
Kanter Co., of New York and Cincinnati, 
outbid a Detroit syndicate, paid $1,266,000. 

This month Warner-Kanter was applying 
for FHA mortgage insurance for 1,750 
apartment units they planned in 214-story 
garden apartments on 30 acres of the site, 
and multistory structures on 15 acres (the 
other three acres were reserved for a shop- 
ping center). Some apartments would be 
Sec. 207 rental units, others Sec, 213 co- 
operatives, the exact number in each cate- 
gory to be determined by market conditions 


Frank Lloyd Wright last month announced 
that the H. C. Price Co. Tower in Bartles- 
ville, Okla. will be built for $1,250,000, 
excluding architect’s fee and furnishings. 
In a subsequent announcement, Price 
named Culwell Construction Co. of Okla- 
homa City as the general contractor on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Wright’s figure 
for the total indicated a cost of “about 
$20 per sq. ft.,” which would be well 
below current New York City skyscraper 
costs and well below Forum’s preliminary 
estimate (AF, May ’53). 





Cylinder chapel. After months of argu- 
ment, MIT officials last month ap- 
proved Architect Eero Saarinen’s 
design for a windowless cylindrical 
chapel for its Boston campus (AF, 
Jan. 53). The chapel is lit through 
arches which reflect light from a moat 
and by a glass bell tower spotlighting 
the altar. Six months ago, MIT 
officers approved Saarinen’s accom- 
panying auditorium—a revolutionary 
concrete dome resting on three points; 
it is under construction. But they 
balked at the chapel. Said Building 
Committee Chairman Robert M. Kim- 





ball: “Seeing it for the first time, a 


SIDELIGHTS: contract for FLLW’s Price Tower lowers 
cost estimate; MIT approves Saarinen’s chapel 


CHICAGO'S LAKE MEADOWS redevelopment pro}- 
ect reached a milestone last month. As families 
moved into the first 12-story building (above), 
it became the first privately-financed redevelop- 
ment in the nation to be occupied. New York 
Life Insurance Co. (which will pay full taxes) 
was charging the building’s 110 families (all but 
three are Negro) $28.50 a room rent. Three other 
119-family, 12-story buildings also designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill were nearing com- 
pletion and a fifth will be started next year. 
Eventually, the 20 block site of one of Chicago’s 
worst slums will get two 23-story towers, 11 
two-story garden apartments. 


as construction got underway this fall. 

Another 81 acres of the Gratiot project 
were being redeveloped with public schools 
and playgrounds, parking areas, a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital and clinic and an ex- 
pansion of Wayne University. 


person wonders if this is really a 
church. It wasn’t until we began to 
get the feel of what Saarinen was 
trying to create that we really appre- 
ciated the design.” 





Washington inside. The military reorgani- 
zation bill took effect June 30 with no 
change in Frank R. Creedon’s status as 
watchdog over Defense Dept. construction. 
The reorganization abolished Creedon’s 
job as director of defense installations. 
But pending the authorized appointment 
of six new assistant defense secretaries 
(one would head up facilities and installa. 
tions), Creedon along with heads of other 
scuttled departments was named a special 
assistant to the secretary. Many Congress. 
men think he is doing a Grade A-job. Be- 
fore the House appropriations committee, 
Creedon admitted publicly what he told 
Forum privately six months ago: Air Force 
objections were holding up his waste and 
cost-cutting standards for barracks and 
mess halls. Testified Creedon: “The Air 
Force would not agree to live in the same 
plumbing limitation as the other two ser- 
vices. They wanted . . . plumbing fixtures 
in individual rooms.” 
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Heating 
Installation 

by Hausgas, Inc. 
Washington, Mo, 


- » » Statement by Mr. James 
Dawson, Supt. of Schools, Crawford 
County, Bourbon, Missouri. 














“By using Janitrol Gas Unit Heaters instead of money-saving advantages of Janitrol Unit Heaters 
a central heating system, we saved enough to in your specifications... whether for a new 
build within our budget. Installed in September, plant a remodelled building or to replace an 
the 17 Janitrol Unit Heaters have proved highly obsolete heating system that is costly to main- 
satisfactory!”’, said Mr. Dawson. tain and operate? 





The teachers, too, are very happy Bruce F. Barnes, of the firm of Barnes Write today for your copy of 
with this heating system. Each __ | and Snipes, architects, writes,“The ree- | Businessman’s Blue Book of Bet- 

. : sons for considering your equipment . ° 
socom being thermostatically — odhditudisitnandarat tanteinaiononh ter Heating. It gives numerous 
trolled, each teacher can main- | ftexibility of handling the heating | examples of correct unit heater 
tain any desired temperature. problem. Savings over other equip- | installation practices for many 


ment approximate over 50%.” types of buildings 


fanitrol 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION * TOLEDO, OHIO 








Why not consider the practical 





Engineered by the makers of 
the famous furnaces that heat 
treat most of the products of big 
name industry. 
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Hotel construction booms in US and overseas 


It was nothing like the construction wave 
of the late Twenties. Hotelmen even shied 
away from the word “boom.” But the fact 
was that US hotel building was having one of 
its biggest years since pre-depression days. 

Back in 1925, for instance, government 
statisticians counted $220 million invested 
in new hotels in 262 cities. And that was 
with a dollar that would buy at least twice 
as much construction as today. Recently, 
dollar outlays for new hotels and motels 
have run like this according to BLS: 


DD -ycccdabehdeedscdess spel $84 million 
Mn 6«csavbadsssaneees sce 37 million 
DE 50.00 suieaveeveses Valea 51 million 


The American Hotel Assn. puts the outlays 
far higher, but their figures include fur- 


nishings: 

DE. ‘206 ode atieannenocen baat ant $110 million 
MET 600 sesdscauedaeece cauaeees 93 million 
a A rire 160 million 


For the first five months of this year, BLS 
counted outlays of $28 million on 1,067 
big and little hotels, indicating a year 
second only to 1950. But hotel association 
tabulations showed hotelmen made plans 
during just the first six months of this year 
to spend a whopping $153 million for new 
construction! Even after discounting the 
bulge triggered by the end of materials’ 
controls, 1953 thus would produce at least 
a boomlet in hotel building. 


Store-hotels. Among new hotels, the need 
for making ground-floor space provide a 
handsome return was leading more and 
more operators to follow the lead of Cin- 
cinnati’s Terrace-Plaza (AF, Dec. *48) in 
planning combination department. store- 
hotels or office-hotels. Items: 


> Realtor William Zeckendorf announced plans for 
a combination hotel-merchandising center-parking 
garage on Courthouse Square, Denver’s most valu- 
able unimproved downtown property, The first 
four floors would be store—either one department 
store or a combination. Atop that would be a 
ballroom with a glass blister roof. Set back and 
rising four more floors would be convention facili- 
ties and above that, perhaps to a total height of 
30 stories, would be the hotel—to be operated by 
Statler, whose president, Arthur F. Douglas, told 
Denver newsmen no contract was signed yet, but 
added: “Zeckendorf and I get along—so don’t 
worry about it.” Construction is to start in 


August, 1954. 


>In Houston, Shelby Construction Co. (of New 
Orleans) signed a long-term lease on a site facing 
the Shamrock Hotel, planned a 17-story, $5 to $6 
million annex with a department store on the first 
two floors, 175,000 sq. ft. of office space above it, 
and 200 rooms from the llth floor up. August 
Perez & Associates were developing plans. The 
deal emphasized development of a whole new busi- 
ness center around the four-year-old Shamrock— 
so far mainly small stores, offices, and restaurants 
—6 miles from downtown Houston. 


>In Philadelphia, the Sheraton Corp. announced 
it will build a $14 million, 1,000-room hotel about 
30 stories high above a two-story arcade in the 
new Penn Center development (AF, Feb. °53 





SAN SALVADOR hotel, designed by Reisner 
& Urbahn, to be built by local capital with 
some government aid is typical (though 
somewhat smaller than most) of score of 
US-planned hotels for foreign nations. It 
would cater to commercial travelers. Seven- 
story structure of reinforced concrete faced 
with stuccoed native block would have center 
courtyard, exterior sunshades to cut air con- 
ditioning cost. Estimated cost: $950,000. 





Harper Leiper Co. 
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DALLAS STATLER, designed by Architect William B. 
Tabler, will. have floors cantilevered 8 from columns. 
The 1,001-room structure will be air conditioned, have 
glass and metal curtain wall & la Lever House. Statler 
is currently studying bids from six contractors. 





“d HOUSTON !uxury apartment-hotel, 
a a $6 million, 14-story structure de- 
signed by Architects Lioyd & 
Morgan, will face Texas Medical 
Center. Developer is Melvin A, 
Silverman. 


‘ TAMPA hotel being planned by New 
Rs t,1 Yorkers M. |. Schaffer and K. B. 
‘ae Weissman will rise on site of old 








courthouse recently torn down. 








Tentative design by Architect Alex- 








ander Zamshnick calls for depart- 









ment store on lower floors, 400- to 
600-room hotel above at cost of $1C 








to $12 million. Tower is TV an- 








tennae for tenant station. 

























Hartford 


Statler Hotel 






455 ROOM HARTFORD STATLER HOTEL, Corners of Pearl, Ford Sts., Hartford, Conn. 





THE USE OF versatile Seaporclad building panels is finding increasing 
architectural recognition. A lamination of Seaporcel porcelain with 
thermal and sound insulating core, Seaporcilad has been chosen for the 
20,000 square feet of colorful spandrels for the Hartford Statler, the 
newest addition to the Statler Corporation’s national chain of quality 
hotels. 









SEAPORCLAD DESIGNED to give strength, durability, sound and heat insulating 


properties, Seaporciad is also ideal for curtain wall construction. Sup- 
planting heavy masonry walls, Seaporcel engineered facades save 
space and weight with resultant reductions in structural steel and 
Fibre Glass foundation costs. Held in place by numerous methods, this extremely 
lightweight material can be laminated to almost any type of insulating 
core with any other building material on the reverse side. 














ELEVATION OF TYPICAL OPENING 
















































































UNAFFECTED by weather, fire and corrosion-resistant, Seaporclad 
—T 2 keeps maintenance costs at the vanishing point. It is fabricated for a 
variety of uses in conventional sizes and in any thickness or shape... 
and is available in the fullest scope of textures and colors. 
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Flex Board Seaporcel 
SECTION THRU SEAPORCLAD WALL PANEL 





For Some Job...Somewhere... You Can Use SEAPORCEL* 


our To find out how Seaporcel can fit into your plans, ask for our local representative to call, or write for brochure No. 24 


eaporcel 
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et seq.). Sheraton said its staff architects headed 
by Mrs. Mary Kennedy would do the designing. 
Overseas empire. Abroad, US hotelmen 
were eyeing nearly every major city in the 
world as a hotel site. Hilton opened the 
350-room Castellana Hilton in Madrid this 
month, was building a Hilton hotel in Tur- 
key, had advanced negotiations underway 
for others in Rome and London. Hilton 
people were most tickled with a $10 million 
hotel in Havana, being designed by Archi- 
tect Welton Becket. The hotel will be owned 
by the Cuban Culinary Workers Union. In 
a similar deal, Dallas Builder Leo Corri- 
gan, whose US properties include Los Ange- 
les’ Biltmore and Dallas’ Adolphus hotels, 
would lease a $3 million hotel under 
construction in Nassau to woo more Ameri- 
can tourist dollars. Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp., a Pan American subsidiary, was 
opening three Latin American hotels this 
year. Because low-cost air travel and long- 
er vacations have extended American travel 
boundaries, IHC President Wallace Whit- 
taker thinks the world hotel business 
“hasn’t even started yet.” 


Remodeling strong. Big as it was, the 
surge in new building was pint-sized com- 
pared to the continuing boom in hotel mod- 
ernization and renovation. The American 
Hotel Assn. (which includes such new con- 
struction as new wings in its figures) puts 
remodeling outlays by US hotels at $2%4 
billion in the last five years. Currently, esti- 
mates Executive Vice President Charles A. 
Horrworth, modernization is hitting a $500- 
million-a-year clip. 

Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Stratford, for in- 
stance, announced last month it will spend 
$4 million for structural renovations, air 
conditioning and interior redesign. Many a 
hotel was converting rooms designed for 
maids and other help into profit-boosting 
guest rooms. Chicago hotels were amidst a 
$12 million expansion program to offset the 
city’s lack of a public auditorium for con- 
ventions. Kansas City’s Muehlebach signed 
a contract for a 12-story annex. 


Motoring menace? Hotelmen’s biggest 
problem remained: how to attract the in- 
creasingly large segment of people who 
travel by auto. In the crowded East, one 
answer was typified by plans for the new 
Penn Sheraton, which will include an auto 
lobby where motoring guests can register 
and whisk upstairs in an elevator without 
going through the main lobby. In the 
wider spaces of the West, new hotels (no- 
body has put a specific definition on where 
a hotel ends and a motel begins) were 
spreading out in one- and two-story struc- 
tures geared to the auto age. The Amer- 
ican Hotel Assn. figures 40% of this year’s 
outlays for modernization will go for facili- 
ties for the guest who arrives by car. 
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Seven new deans, chairmen named to head 
US architectural schools and departments 


For the second straight year, turnover 
among college deans of architecture reached 
sizeable proportions. Last month brought 
announcements of seven new deans or de- 
partment heads for architectural colleges or 
departments to fill vacancies caused by 
transfers, retirements and deaths, 
Chicago’s Paul Schweikher was named 
professor of architecture at Yale University 
effective July 1. He will become chairman 
of the department of architecture in Febru- 
ary when George Howe, who has held the 
post since Jan. 1, 1950, retires. Schweikher, 
50 on July 28, is widely known for his 
contemporary houses, but with his partner, 
Winston Elting, has also designed housing 
projects, churches and other buildings. He 
received his fine arts degree at Yale in 
1929, in recent years has been visiting 
professor of architecture at the Chicago Art 
Institute and a number of state universities. 


New face in St. Louis. As dean of its 
school of architecture, Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis named Buford L. Pickens, 
director of Tulane University’s college of 
architecture since 1950. Pickens, 47, was 
president of the Society of Architectural 
Historians in New Orleans in 1950. He was 
an assistant professor at Wayne University 
from 1938 to 1945. He succeeds Kenneth 
E. Hudson. 

Tulane brought fresh blood into archi- 
tecture’s academic house, was replacing 
Pickens with practicing architect John 
Ekin Dinwiddie, designer of many modern 
residences and other structures in the San 
Francisco Bay area, 

Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
converted its college of architecture into 
Don Berg 


a 


Yale NB: Albertus 








JONES 


a deparement of architecture in a new 
division of architecture and visual arts. 
As 65-year-old Dean Francis R. Bacon re- 
tired, art department chairman Ransom 
R. Patrick was appointed director of the 
new division, and George Edson Danforth, 
from the Illinois Institute of Technology 
architectural staff, was named chairman of 
the department of architecture. 

Two years ago the University of Vir- 
ginia recalled Prof, Fred’k Disque from 
retirement temporarily because of the 
death of Dean Edmund S. Campbell. This 
month, Disque re-retired and Thomas K. 
FitzPatrick, 43, took over the chairman- 
ship of the university’s division of archi- 
tecture and McIntyre School of Fine Arts 
(Forum, March °53). FitzPatrick, univer- 
sity architect and head of the department of 
architecture at Iowa State University since 
1944, was also appointed a member of the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board 
last year, has headed the Aés’n of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture since 1950. 

To fill the Iowa State vacancy, Prof. 
Leonard Wolf, 44, was elevated to depart- 
ment head. Wolf was assistant professor 
of architecture at University of Oklahoma 
in 1936-37, then joined Iowa State’s archi- 
tecture department, was made associate pro- 
fessor in 1943, full professor in 1946. He 
was AIA Iowa chapter president (1944- 
46), and at AIA’s annual convention in 
Seattle last month was elected Grand Scribe 
of Tau Sigma Delta, honorary architectural 
and allied arts society. 

At Miami University, Ohio, Charles 
Stousland, 32, was appointed head of the 
department of architecture late last sum- 
mer, following the death in February, 1952, 
of Leicester B. Holland. Stousland was as- 
sistant professor at Miami for a year after 
he obtained his bachelor of architecture 
degree from Yale in 1947, taught at the 
University of Arkansas for three years after 
obtaining his master’s degree from Rice 
Institute in 1949, 

Retired on June 30 after 40 years at the 
University of Minnesota school of archi- 
tecture: Prof. Roy Childs Jenes, FAIA, 
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Broad decks of this modern function-engineered 


school poured over STEELTEX FLOOR LATH 


When architect J. Robert F. Swanson and his staff at Swanson 
Associates in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, set out to design the 
splendid new Birmingham, Michigan, Senior High School, they did 
far more than simply construct a handsome structure to house a 
specified number of students. For two years they joined in study 
with Birmingham school officials to exactly determine local educa 

tional philosophy and objectives, and crystalized their thinking with 
an on-the-spot survey of the best school facilities throughout the 
free world. The result was a low, wide-spread campus-type of struc- 
ture, requiring many thousands of feet of concrete decks. 


The architects specified that the concrete be poured over Steeltex 
Floor Lath, and they did so for very good reasons. The strong 
welded-wire mesh added great strength to the slab, while the tough 
water-proof backing permitted work on the floor below and assisted 
in proper curing of the concrete. These inherent virtues tended to 
allow greater latitude in deck design. 


If you are not completely familiar with the use of Steeltex in con- 
crete floor construction, it may well be of profit to you to contact 
us or consult our catalog data in Sweet’s before designing your 
next structure. For details, write for Catalog D.S. 133, Dept. AF, 


- “Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


" Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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Note, in the cross-section and close-up that the 
weight of the wet concrete forces the backing 
away, which permits the galvanized welded wire 
mesh to assume its proper position in the slab. 
Steeltex Floor Lath also performs two other 
functions. It permits work on the floor below 
while pouring is in progress and retains moisture 
to assist proper curing. 
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school head since 1936. Jones, 68, has been 
president of the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board since 1943. 


Harvard changes. When José Luis Sert 
succeeds retiring Joseph Hudnut as dean 
of the graduate school of design at Har- 
vard in September (AF, Jan. ’53), he will 
serve additionally as chairman of the de- 
partment of architecture, the university an- 
nounced this month. Sert’s design faculty 
was listed by the university in the depart- 
ment of architecture: Serge Chermayeff, 
new professor of architecture; practicing 
Architect Huson Jackson, of New York, and 
Ronald Gourley (from M.I.T.), new asso- 
ciate and assistant professors of architecture ; 
Prof. Walter Bogner, senior design critic; 
Assistant Prof. Jean Paul Carlhian, design 
critic; Robert M. Becker, August L. Hes- 
selschwerdt and Associate Prof. Edward 
K. True, building construction and techni- 
cal course instructors. 

In the newly combined department of 
city and landscape planning: Prof, Regin- 
ald R. tsaacs, new chairman; Hideo Sa- 
saki, new assistant professor of landscape 
architecture and city planning, and land- 
scape architecture design critic; Naum 
Gabo, new professor of design research 
(both departments) ; Associate Prof. Nor- 
man T. Newton, landscape design critic; 
Associate Prof. Walter L. Chambers, con- 
struction in landscape architecture and city 
planning; Perry L. Norton, city planning 
critic. 


Federal lease-purchase bill 
pushed by new administration 


Companion bills to let the Federal Govern- 
ment lease-purchase buildings were inching 
toward floor action in both Houses of Con- 
gress this month after approval by govern- 
ment operations committees. But despite the 
prospect of stimulating new construction or 
the resale of existing property, realtors were 
disturbed at the prospect that lease-purchase 
could remove as much as $7 billion more 
property from local taxation. 

If provision could be made at the outset 
for payments in lieu of taxes where prop- 
erty reverted to federal ownership under 
the scheme, NAREB thought its objections 
would be largely overcome. It was inclined 
to like the general idea. 

To GSA officials, the realtors’ complaint 
seemed farfetched and even a trifle ridicu- 
lous. They had already made it clear to 
Congressional committees, they recalled, 
that they had no intention of buying exist- 
ing buildings. They only wanted to acquire 
new space where long-term requirements 
justified it, Moreover, no property covered 
by lease-purchase contract could_ become 
federally owned before eight years. It could 
be as long as 25 years. 
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p EOP LE- Belluschi tangles with Salem, Ore. on memorial 
sculpture; Daniel V. Terrell nominated for ASCE chief 


Would Pierre Auguste Renoir’s plump 
Venus Victorieuse make a fitting monu- 
ment “in memory of Oregon pioneers?” 
Yes, said Architect Pietro Belluschi, 
Valentin Colleris, dean of - the “Rune: 
school of architecture 
and designer of the 
County 
Courthouse in Salem, 
Ore. No, roared Lions 
and Kiwanis clubs and 
outraged Salem women 
who deluged Mayor Al 
Loucks with protests. 
Innocent cause of the 
controversy was the 
late Carroll B. Moores, one-time janitor 
in Salem’s Supreme Court building. In 
his will, he directed that the “remainder” 
of his estate (about $30,000) be spent 
for a pioneers’ memorial. He did not 
specify what kind. After authorities de- 
cided a statute on the lawn in front of the 
new courthouse would be appropriate, 
Mayor Loucks appointed Belluschi to the 
committee to select a proper work. He 
persuaded the group to buy Renoir’s black 
Venus (cost $18,000), to be set on a simple 
pedestal behind a small reflecting pool. As 
Belluschi explained last month at the height 


new Marion 





VENUS VICTORIEUSE 


of the uproar that arose as soon as pictures 
of the French masterpiece were published: 
“This is one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
done in the last 100 years. With a proper 
inscription, the proper setting, it will be a 
more suitable memorial to the pioneers 
than a little man with a racoon hat, .. . 
After a while people forget ... . the pur- 
pose of a memorial . . . and will just enjoy 
it as a beautiful piece of art. Future gen- 
erations will be grateful and wonder how 
Salem ever managed to get it.” 

Belluschi’s views did not still Salem ob- 
jections. Said one Lions clubber: “We want 
a pioneer woman in a gingham dress and 
sunbonnet, the kind of respectable lady 
[sic] who came out here, and not this 
trash.” Upshot: Venus Victorieuse was re- 
tired in defeat, 

Detroit was anticipating a happier wed- 
ding of sculpture and architecture this fall 
at the United Auto Workers’ new $2 mil- 
lion Solidarity House headquarters. Phila- 
delphia’s Sculptor-Architect Oskar G. 
Stonorov, a friend of UAW Chief Walter 
Reuther,. helped design the building, also 
made an 11’-6” statue of a typical UAW 
member: “A clean-cut young man going 
ahead with full confidence. It is not nat- 
uralistic and not condescending to the 
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British press turns wood wastes into continuous strip board 


Shavings, slabs, edging and other wood and 
fibrous waste are converted into 4 wide, 3/6 to 
3%” thick board strip by the British-made 
Bartrev Press, the first automatic machine to 
produce board strips in a continuous, 24-hour 
process. Using more than three tons hourly of 
normally wasted wood materials, the machine 
can turn out 8 miles of board a day at a cost of 
3 to 9¢ per sq. ft. The board can be nailed, 
sawed, drilled and jointed like ordinary wood 
while decorative papers, textiles, laminates, etc. 


can be bonded directly to it during the manu- 
In addition to the 200-ton 
press, the complete Bartrev process requires a 
materials preparation plant to maintain a flow 
of uniformly sized fiber particles. Developed 
over a 14-year period by a team of 200 engineers 
headed by William Fischbein, the press can be 
operated by a three-man shift. A complete 
installation will cost about $1.8 million in the 
US. The press alone will sell for about $615,000 
at the company’s pliant in England. 


facturing process. 
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Pictured above are three of the newest 
and finest office buildings in America 
. . . Lever House in New York City, 
the First National Bank of Tulsa, and 
the Melrose Building in Houston. Each 
of these splendid monuments to free 
enterprise has been carefully designed 
and constructed to avoid future ob- 
solescence and withstand the ravages 
of time. 

One of the features common to these 
buildings is the fact that each has been 
built with Q-Floor, the strong, light- 
weight, steel, cellular structural floor 


1. Lever House—New York City 


in— Architects 


Modern Buildings 
That Will Never 
Grow Old 
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... the only construction system that 
provides easy electrical access to every 
6-inch area of the entire exposed floor. 
They will never become obsolete for a 
lack of ability to keep pace with the 
increasing use of movable partitions 
and modern electronic office equip- 
ment, because wiring layout changes 
and additions will always be available 
at maximum speed and minimum cost. 

For other excellent reasons why 
more and more fine new buildings 
everywhere boast Q-Floor construc- 
tion, see the opposite page. 


2. First National Bank of Tulsa 8. Melrose Building—Houston 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill— Arch, Carson & Lund 


Lloyd & Morgan— Architects 


George A. Fuller Co.-—Contractor Manhattan Construction Co.—Contr. Tellespen Construction Co.—Contr. 
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tastes of a great many people. . . . But we 
hope people can understand it without any 
intellectual complications.” Last month, the 
Stonorov plaster was shipped to Italy to be 
cast into bronze. Total price tag would be 
“not much more than $10,000,” said Stono- 
rov, A picture? Not until the unveiling. 


Stocky, white-haired Dean Daniel V. Ter- 
rell, 66, of Kentucky University’s college 
of engineering, was nominated last month 
for president of the 
American Society of 
Civil Engineers, slated 
for formal election in 
the fall. Characteristic 
of the friendly, camera- 
toting dean is his fav- 
orite hobby: helping 
high school graduates 
obtain scholarships and 
inducing donors to pro- 
vide the funds. This fall, his college will 
award some 70 scholarships worth more 
than $30,000. Kentucky-born, Dean Terrell 
obtained engineering degrees from the state 
university in 1910 and 1914, joined it as 
acting professor of highway engineering in 
1912, became engineering dean in 1946. He 
has written voluminously on cement and 
concrete, currently is director of research 
for the State Highway Department. 





TERRELL 


Philadelphia’s first municipal architectural 
contest (AF, March ’53) was won this 
month by Alfred Clauss (partner in Gil- 
boy & O'Malley) in a field of some 45 
entrants. The competition problem: draw- 
ing preliminary plans for a $1.8 million 
expansion of the city’s home for the in- 
digent. The prize: the contract for final 
plans and supervision of construction at 
recommended rates of the AIA Philadelphia 
chapter, Entries were limited to local archi- 
tects, to make sure the winner could give 
adequate attention to the project during 
construction. First and second honorable 
mentions: Sydney E. Martin and Mont- 
gomery & Bishop. 


Robert Moses, New York’s construction 
co-ordinator and parkway, bridge and tun- 
nel expert, achieved profitable distinction 
in another role last month. In a field of 
44,000 entries, he won the $25,000 first 
prize in General Motors’ better highways 
essay contest. Moses proposed a boost in 
federal oil and gasoline taxes and some 
state levies to help increase total road-build- 
ing expenditures to about $5 billion a year 
for 10 years (double present outlays). 


CONGRATULATIONS: To Clinton W. 
Blume, New York Giants pitcher (1922) 
who entered real estate in 1924, and who 
will be inducted Sept. 8 as president of the 
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Real Estate Board of New York succeeding 
title firm Executive Lee Thompson Smith; 
Brig. Gen. David H. Tulley, new chief 
of the military construction division, Corps 
of Engineers; Architect Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, awarded the 1953 Feltrinelli 
prize for architecture from the Accademia 
Lincea in Rome. 











































NAMED: Executive Vice President Carl 
D. Franks as president of the Portland 
Cement Assn. succeeding the late Frank T. 
Sheets (who died in Nov., 1951), and 
Vice President G. Donald Kennedy, made 
executive vice president; Harold V. 
Krotsch, head of the Riverside County 
(Calif.) Building and Safety Department, 
as technical-secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials Conference; John M. 
Ferry, building and construction chief for 
the New York Telephone Co. and chair- 
man of the NY Real Estate Board building 
laws and regulation committee, as special 
assistant for installations to supervise all 
Air Force base construction in the US and 
overseas; Vice President T. D. (Ted) Wake- 
field as president of the new Wakefield 
Brass Canadian subsidiary, Wakefield 
Lighting, Ltd.; Leslie C. Beard Jr., assis- 
tant director of the Socony-Vacuum Labora- 
tories, as president of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 


DIED: Robert David Kohn, 83, fellow and 
former president of the AIA (1930-32), 
honorary corresponding member of the 
Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, design- 
er of hospitals, public 
and commercial build- 
ings, city planner, di- 
rector of housing for 
PWA (1933-34), June 
16 at Ossining, N.Y.; 
Walter Stevenson 
cas Finlay Jr. 70, execu- 
KOHN tive vice president and 
a director of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corp., consultant to the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, June 17 in 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; Engineer Theodore 
C. Tuck, 74, partner in Tuck & Eipel, New 
York, who aided in designing the More- 
head Planetarium, Chapel Hill, N. C. and 
the Wharton School of Business, Pennsyl- 
vania University, May 21 in New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; Dana Somes, 68, architect and 
chairman of the Boston Zoning Board, May 
23 in Boston; Martin Koenig Jr., 63, 
Baltimore consulting engineer who aided 
in the construction of University Hospital 
and many other Baltimore buildings, June 
2 while enroute to Hawaii; William G. 
Demarest, 69, manager of the Clay Prod- 
ucts Assn. of the Southwest, June 15 in 
Austin, Tex. 
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Why the Finest 
New Buildings 
Have Q-Floor 


Beyond the fact that Q-Floor offers 
the greatest electrical availability of 
any structural floor in existence (as 
indicated on the page opposite), there 
are several other decisive reasons why 
it has become a part of the finest new 
buildings in America. 

Q-Floor saves construction time and 
money. The steel cellular units come 
on the job cut to fit so that two men 
can lay 50 square feet in one minute. 
In the case of the U.S. Steel-Mellon 
Bank Building in Pittsburgh, forty 
floors were installed in four months. 
Because Q-Floor provides a perfect 
platform for work and storage, 1,000 
men were able to operate on the job 
without interfering with each other. 
Q-Floor saves steel as a result of its 


Shown above: U. 8. Sted-Mellon Bank Bldg.— Pittsburgh 


Harrison & Abramovitz— Architects 
Turner Construction Co.—Contractor 


favorable ratio of weight to strefigth. 
Footings and structural steel can be 
lighter than with ordinary construc- 
tion. Moreover, Q-Floor saves drafting 
room time since completely predeter- 
mined wiring and mechanical layouts 
are not necessary. Because no com- 
bustible forms and shoring are re- 
quired, there has never been a con- 
struction fire on a Q-Floor job. Add 
these features to low cost on wiring 
changes in the years to come, and it’s 
easy to see why Q-Floors are a feature 
of America’s finest new buildings. 
The Robertson Technical Library 
contains data books on Q-Floor which 
should be part of every architectural 
and engineering library. Write to us. 
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Slum articles jolt Chicago; 
super housing agency proposed 


Among the US cities where building men 
are battling slums, Chicago is almost the 
only one where significant support has been 
forthcoming from local newspapers. The 
Tribune has faithfully recorded the more 
flagrant cases of illegal conversions and 
dwellings in need of rehabilitation or con- 
demnation. But no Chicago paper had un- 
dertaken the formidable job of exposing 
the slum picture in its entirety—the misery, 
the greedy property owners who profit from 
seoseseces it, the indifferent or dishonest city officials 
who let them get away with it. Six months 
ago, the Daily News considered the story. 
Explained Managing Editor Everett Nor- 
lander: “We hadn’t gone to work on it be- 
cause a job like this ties up too damn much 
of the staff and doesn’t usually produce the 
flashy sensation of a crime exposé.” 


it's MORE than fire safety, 





Rat-bite decision. On March 27, Lottie 
Crenshaw, nine months old, was chewed to 
death by rats as she lay in her slum crib. 
“The rate-bite case did it,” said Norlander. 
Former Nieman Fellow Roy M. Fisher and 
seven other reporters began eight weeks of 
painstaking research. Last month, the re- 
sults went into a 10-day series that pulled 
no punches: 


> “Here are the names of 20 of Chicago’s slum 
makers,” wrote Fisher in his second story. “They 


ENGINEERED “2 
3 u iia ei ‘ are the men who, more than any others, can be 
, ‘ ms 4 blamed for th shed conditions that th 
UWd1tUMC ee MY ee omen Sed 


° ° , (Among the 20: Oschatz, Ratiner & Wittert, 
fi re i ro te c ' ion WA whose Alfred Wittert is treasurer of the Chicago 
real estate board.) Reporters found evidence of 
rats on every visit to slum properties owned by 
the 20. Three out of five times the owners were 
called into court, they got off free. Other times, 
the average fine was $20.23. 


When it comes to the planning of fire protection for your plant or 
business, there’s considerably more to be viewed than the price. Of course, 
you will want to be fully informed on the economics. of protecting your 
property, but it’s equally important to know that the method of protection 





is the best available for any given area of your building. >» The taxpayer, wrote Fisher is the sucker in 
slum profits. “Chicago is spending $250 million 

It is for that reason that through the years we have not limited ourselves per sq. mi, to rebuild slums such as these 20 men 

to the design and installation of only certain types of protection. Like you, own. Much of the high cost . . . is caused by in- 
we study the economic factors involved. Then, following a thorough inves- flated values put on dilapidated slum buildings. 
tigation of all elements of your overall fire safety problem, we design, manu- These values are based on the huge income that 


facture and install the type of protection best by test for maximum safety. It's results from overcrowding and overcharging. The 


engineered “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION for you ... the finest avail- city could condemn such property and order the 
aah owner to tear it down at his own expense. 
able at any price! 


Strangely, this power has never been used against 
He A a is any of these 20 operators” 


Wiiealitiad aut how eagl- Ge as ee oe ae eee ee ee > Out of the building department’s files, News 
te YG ee 
" 


men dug photostatic evidence of reports falsely 
neered “Automatic” FIRE ‘ a certified as “complied with.” First-hand checking 
PROTECTION can save dol- ; proved the falsifications. Said one inspector: “If 
‘ we think a violation notice has been kicking 
lars tor your business whether , age i 
around long enough we just mark it ‘complied 
to get rid of it.” Commented Christiansen: “Well, 
I’m surprised.” 


E CORPORATION OF AMERICA poy Shake up voted. Slowly, the series began 
ae YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO * to move Democratic Mayor Martin Ken- 


you ever have a fire or not. e 
Remember, what's worth in- 


suring is worth protecting 





Write for Bulletin 46, the ABC 
of Fire Protection It’s FREE 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


nelly and his administration to action. First, 






the mayor gave a hint Christiansen might 
be replaced; he observed that the commis- 


aaa ee OU sioner had been “sick” for a year. On July 
2, the city council without debate adopted 


a report based on a Public Administration 
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Fairless Works of United 
States Steel Corporation's 
plant at Morrisville, Pa., on 
the Delaware River, is the 
country’s largest single steel 
construction project under- 
taken at one time. Water- 
proofing done by Lewis and 
McDowell, Inc., New York 
City. 





Karnak fabric is packed in 
a sturdy corrugated carton 
for protected shipping and 
storage. It keeps the fabric 
in perfect condition until 
used...cuts fabric loss. 


and Cements 


Roofing and 
Waterproofing Fabric Asphalt Emulsions 
Asphalt Roof Coatings Floor Mastic 


| LA : 
arnak 


WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 








When permanent waterproofing was wanted on the 
foundation of U. S. Steel’s new “Fairless Works,” 
Karnak was chosen by the contractor. This is the 
largest individually financed industrial project in the 
world and called for the best in all materials. That's 
why 750,000 yards of Karnak were used to protect 
against water, wherever there was a hydrostatic head. 

Why Karnak? Because it has the Membrane System 
of waterproofing that holds secure against hydrostatic 
head or any water condition. 

The secret to the extreme water resistance is the 
Karnak Membrane Fabric. Open Mesh Cloth, spe- 
cially woven of long, fiber cotton is carefully saturated 
with highly refined asphalt so as to leave the mesh 
open. When this fabric is layered on the job with alter- 
nate moppings-of liquid asphalt, it provides a tough, 
thoroughly waterproof membrane that resists cracks, 
abrasion and settling to maintain water resistance 
through the life of the structure. 

The non-sticking fabric unrolls easily...to the very 
end. It “works” faster and with no waste. It saves 
labor costs on the job. 

The Karnak system is also the best for roof patch- 
ing, skylight flashing, window and door flashing, 
through-wall and cornice flashing, as well as water- 
proofing against a hydrostatic head in dams, swim- 
ming pools, viaducts and tunnels. 

Send coupon for complete information. 


LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y., 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 





Caulking Compounds Aluminum Roof Coating 
Wood Block Mastic 

Tile Cement 

Asphalt Paint Joint Filler 


LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 


30 Church St., New York 7. N. Y. 


Please send me FREE information about 
KARNAK Membrane System of Waterproofing 
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Service study that proposed most sweep- 
ing changes in all of the city’s building de- 
partment and housing agencies—unless the 
council later hedges or rescinds its action, 
If the Legislature gives its approval 
the adopted report would require that 
the present Housing and Redevelopment of. 
fice, headed by Realty Analyst James C. 
Downs Jr., be raised to major city depart- 
ment status and assigned responsibility for 
virtually everything related to construction, 
housing, conservation and rehabilitation. It 
would transfer to Downs’ department “as 
soon as possible” the neighborhood conser- 
vation program and all other functions of 
Christiansen’s bureau of inspection. It also 
would require the corporation counsel to 
draft legislation to abolish the Chicago 
Housing Authority and the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, assign their activi- 
ties to the central department. If this were 
done Chicago would be the first major city 
with a single department that could co- 
ordinate all its slum clearance, new public 
housing, urban redevelopment, neighbor- 
hood conservation and rehabilitation. 
Other developments in the aftermath of 
the News’ hard-hitting reports: 
> Harold J. Andelman, owner of the house where 
Lottie Crenshaw was gnawed to death, was fined 
$2,200, ordered to demolish the building. But 
after razing it he pleaded destitution. Municipal 
Court Judge Emmett Morrissey reduced his fine 
to $1,020 with this explanation: “We have com- 
pliance to the degree there are no violations. A 
bad condition has been corrected. The case has 


been well prosecuted. If we had the same vigor 
in all cases we might get rid of the slums.” 


» Assistant Chief Justice Joseph H. McGarry of 
the Municipal Court discontinued the special 
emergency building and conservation court that 
was established with fanfare in January to ex- 
pedite “serious” violations (Forum, Feb. °53). 
Judge McGarry denounced Christiansen for 
“blaming the courts” for an accumulation of 
10,000 unprosecuted violation cases, said housing 
and building court judges were reduced to 
“twiddling their thumbs” because Christiansen’s 
department didn’t move more cases to trial. 
Other rehabilitation developments: 

> New York City realtors moved from talk 
to deeds. After gingerly discussing the prob- 
lem for almost a year, the realty board last 
month began consulting with other organi- 
zations to establish a city-wide committee 


to develop a “workable” program. 


> The Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention ap- 
pointed a joint insurance industry commit- 
tee that is studying special mortgage prob- 
lems connected with loans on older houses 
and the feasibility of rehabilitation loans in 
deteriorated areas. Chairman Milford A. 
Vieser of Mutual Benefit Life said insur- 
ance lenders will probably have to work 
downward into rehabilitation—i.e.: begin 
with loan policies to conserve sound but 
aging properties, then to upgrade fringe 
properties, then try rehabilitation loans. 
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ap seey completed for National Malleable and 
/ Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, this 
e combination office and laboratory building demon- 
y strates how effectively insulated panels of U-S-S 17 
- (Type 430) Stainless Steel can be combined with 
: other wall materials. 
In many previous applications, insulated Stainless 
Steel panels covered the entire exterior wall surface 
f of the buildings, but here the architects have used 
this modern material in conjunction with face brick, 
glass block and heat-absorbing corrugated glass. 
The new National Technical Center—with 18,400 
i square feet of office area and 14,012 square feet of 
: laboratory area—is of concrete and steel frame con- 
" struction. Stainless Steel panels cover approximately 
- 9,000 square feet of surface. 
Since the structure is completely air-conditioned, 
° the low heat transmission coefficient (““U”’ factor) of 
r these insulated panels is extremely important. And 
f insulated panels of Stainless Steel have a host of 
1 other advantages to recommend them—striking 
t beauty, superior corrosion resistance, freedom from 
- costly maintenance, quick erection without regard to 
. weather conditions, and an initial cost well in line 
¢ with comparable materials. 
5 For full information on this modern material of EVEN SEVERE WHITER WEATIGR didn’t helt sai 
0 construction, send for our new book containing the Stainless Steel panels on this laboratory and ‘office building. 
. . -<. t ti ithout to weather itions is 
8 latest data on construction with panels of U’S’S 17 pane of the avembanas oF thie ewe taal ee 
Stainless Steel. Use the coupon below. 
) 2 eee eee eee ee 
VV ee 1 
i I ! 
t | United States Steel Corporation i 
; i 525 William Penn Place, Room 2815-H 
i- e e Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
e | © Please send me your new booklet on U-S’S 17 Stainless Steel for , 
industrial buildings. 
| 0 Please arrange to have fabricators of Stainless Steel wall panels | 
‘ > TA : » L er 4 & ST FE Fé L send me literature on their particular type of construction. 
\- ON eee ee oo eweeeess ese + cia kee i 
t- | BABOOEE . 6. ion Civic cee ccc ccrc gnc ewseesiece os Me 
)- | : 
SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS 0 er eee Se eee Y » a CO re ps 
° PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS United States Steel produces only the Stainless Steel sheet and strip 
n from which panels of this type are made; the panels themselves are 
fabricated by a number of our customers. 
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WS There is no equal to this 


shatterproof plastic Skydome— 
i the largest ever made for the building 

field. More daylight will stream through this 
Wascolite Skydome than through any other top- 
lighting of similar size! 









ae The dome literally floats in 
an extruded aluminum frame, 
flash welded and specially constructed 
to allow for contraction and expansion. The 
leakproof frame is also scientifically designed for 
complete condensation control. 


Specify Wascolite Skydomes — without equal in daylight- 
ing, construction, appearance and economy. Available in 


clear or white translucent acrylic plastic, in 3 basic 
shapes and 25 stock sizes. 






See Wascolite Skydomes on 
exhibit at the Architect Samples 
Corporation, N.Y.C., or for complete 
information write — 


Wasco Flashing Company 
89 Fawcett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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EVENTS 


Sao Paulo Exhibition—International Exhibition of 
Architecture at Sao Paulo Museum of Modern 
Art. Entries must arrive not later than Aug. 15: 
entry forms must be sent by July 15, addressed 
to: Secretariat, II Bienal do Museu de Arte Mo- 
derno de Sao Paulo, Rua 7 de Abril 230, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


School Plant Planning Workshop conducted by De- 
partment of Architecture and Architectural Engi- 
neering, University of Colorado, July 27-Aug. 14 
at Boulder, Col. 


City and Regicnal Planning course, conducted by 
M.I.T.’s School of Architecture and Planning 
Aug. 24-Sept. 4, offers intensive review of admini- 
strative and technical aspects of urban and re- 
gional development to men and women in the 
fields of building, investment and industry, as well 
as to practicing professionals. Tuition for two- 
week program, $100; enrollment limited, For 
details, application blank, write: Office of Summer 
Session, Room 3-107, M.L.T.. ( ambridge, Mass. 


Acoustics—Special summer session program in 
noise reduction Aug. 24-Sept. 4, Acoustics Labora- 
tory, M.L.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Civil Service Architects—Until further notice, the 
US Civil Service Commission will accept applica- 
tions for positions as architect in various Federal 
agencies. Salaries $3,410 to $10,800 a year. No 
written test; applicants must have had appro- 
priate education or experience. For information 
and application forms apply US Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, or most post offices. 


Pennsylvania Society of Architects’ annual conven- 
tion Sept. 18-19 at Lancaster, Pa., as guests ol 
the Central Pennsylvania Chapter, AIA. Theme: 
“Research—and Things to Come”; expected pat 
ticipants in the program: Edmund Claxton, re- 
search director, Armstrong Cork Co.: Walter 
Taylor, AIA; Leonard Haeger, NAHB; William 
Scheick, BRAB. 


Third International Congress of Architects at Lisbon, 
Portugal, Sept. 20-28. All architects invited. For 
information and program, address: Secretario do 
Congresso, Rua de S. Bernardo 14, Lisboa, 


Portugal. 


Midwest Conference of Building Officials & Inspectors 
at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 21-23. 


National Electric Industries Show at the 69th Regi- 
ment Armory, New York, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


International Churchman’s Exposition at the Chicago 
Coliseum Oct. 6-9. 


New York State Association of Architects’ conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-10, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
a F 


California Council of Architects’ convention, Oct. 


14-17, Coronado Hotel, Coronado, San Diego. 


National Savings & Loan League's fall conference, 
Nov. 8-11, Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach. 


National Association of Real Estate Boards’ annual 
convention, Nov. 8-14, Statler and Biltmore Hotels, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America’s annual 
convention, Nov. 13-19, at Miami Beach. 
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Every ADLAKE Window 
gives these “PLUS” features 


@ Woven-pile Weather Stripping and 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides 


@ Minimum Air Infiltration 
@ Finger-tip Control 
@ No Painting or Maintenance 


@ No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 
Stick or Swell 


TRO O HHH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE ESEEE EEE EE EEEEEES 


SOG, m Adams & Westlake comm 
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What? 


Adlake 


windows in the 
Taj Mahal? 


Unfortunately, Shah Jahan didn’t have 
access to ADLAKE Aluminum Wirdows when 
he began the Taj in 1632...but we believe 
that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would still be in perfect operating 
condition today! 





.-- for, with no maintenance whatever, 


Adlake Aluminum Windows will last longer than the building! 


ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by 
eliminating all maintenance costs except 
routine washing. Once installed, they’ll keep 
their good looks and easy operation for the 
life of the building, with no painting, scrap- 
ing or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides give an ever- 
lasting weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure life- 
time value, beauty and efficiency. Write for 
full details... you’ll find ADLAKE representa- 
tives in most major cities. 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA « New York « Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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¥ ARCHITECT: “As I explained to you earlier, sir, we’ve been 


There are lots able to reduce the structural steel requirements on your 


building by figuring to use Permalite for both concrete and 


of advantages plaster. With Permalite as the aggregate, we'll have a con- 


crete with only one-third to one-half the weight of regular 
concrete—and with ample strength. Our curtain walls can 


* 
in every sack be lighter and thinner, with improved insulating values. 


And here, on the columns and ceilings, Permalite/ plaster 
of PERMALITE will give us tremendous savings in both dead load and 
eee expense...and meet all code requirements by giving us 


up to 4-hour fire-ratings, too” 











— 


BUILDING OWNER: “O.K. so far. 
But, outside the saving on steel, 
what about cost? And what's 
the contractor’s feeling about 
Permalite?” 



































\\ 
\ \ CONTRACTOR: “I can answer those questions, 
\ \ | sir. We like it. Because of its exceptionally 
\ V4 light weight, it’s easy to handle, much easier 


than sand and gravel. Speeds up the job, and 
we don’t have a clean-up job afterward. The 
men like it...easier to work with. Over all, 
Permalite will save you money: 















e To get the full story on 
Permalite, send today for your 
free bulletin. Write Great 
Lakes Carbon Corporation, 
Dept. 1-337 —612 So. Flower 
Street, Los Angeles 17. 


cpendallle GREAT LAKES 


ecmnalite 2 





THE LARGEST-SELLING PERLITE AGGREGATE IN THE WORLD 





PROCESSED FROM PERMALITE AND ALEXITE ORES ONLY BY THESE EXCLUSIVE PERMALITE FRANCHISEES OF GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


Precast Slab & Tile Co. McClure & Er'ckson Corp. Lake Zurich Concrete Products Co. Perma-Rock Products, Inc. New Jersey Perlite Corp. 
St. Louis 10, Missouri Los Angeles 22, California Lake Zurich, Illinois Baltimore 30, Maryland Newark, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania Perlite Corp. Virginia Perlite Corp. Airlite Processing Corp. The Whittemore Co. West Indies Perlite Mfg. Co., Ine 
Allentown, Pennsylvania Hopewell, Virginia Vero Beach, Florida Roslindale 31, Mass. Havana, Cuba 


Indoken Perlite Co. Perlite Products Corp. William J. MeCormack Sand Co., Inc MacArthur Co. 
Cincinnati 17, Uhio Dallas, Texas New York, New York St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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IT’S FACING TILE... No other single building material gives you so much for so little 





when you have to wall in 


a modern \Watces (N) LDRON 


New chemical processes—modern equivalents of a steaming 
witches’ brew—are dictating design and materials of more and 
more of today’s industrial plants. That’s one reason why you'll 
see interiors of Facing Tile in so many advanced new 

buildings of this type. 


Facing Tile’sthard-burned surface is impervious to fumes, odors 
and most acids—a strong bulwark against chemical attack. And 
remember, only Facing Tile offers all these other advantages, too: 


It washes down easily, withstands hard usage, never needs 


any type of refinishing. ae : 
It builds a wall and finish at the same time, goes up fast, 

reduces cutting and fitting. 

It makes “color-engineering” possible—you can use Facing Tile’s 

scientificall y-developed colors to boost plant productivity. SS 


For full data on Facing Tile, glazed or unglazed, just write us. 


Address: Desk AF-7 of our Washington or New York offices. 





ae 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D.C. 1949 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 









> 


This seal is your assurance of [aal highest quality Facing Tile. 


To enter of CS 
<s os. 


In the interest of better Facing Tile construction HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 


these companies have contributed 


to the preparation of this advertisement. 


WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 


Charleston 24, West Virginia Canton 2, Ohio 


CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 


Charleston 22, West Virginia Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


THE CLAYCRAFT CO. NATCO CORP. 


Columbus 16, Ohio Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


HANLEY CO. STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
New York 17, New York Canton 1, Ohio 
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LET'S GO, KIDS. 
| CANT SUPPORT 
. A FAMILY ON 


WOLMANIZED* 


LUMBER 








Two views of a Longview in- 
stallation made rot-resistant 
by Wolmanized lumber. 


This Everett, Wash. tank of 
Wolmanized lumber will last for years 


How Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Uses Wolmanized 
Pressure-Treated Lumber 


In its Longview and Everett, 
Washington plants, the Pulp 
Division of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company is experiencing the value 
of Wolmanized pressure-treated 
lumber. 

Pulp production’s just about 
the ‘‘wettest’’ wet process there is. 
One that would cause ordinary 
lumber to soften in a matter of 
months. Over sixteen years ago 
Weyerhaeuser used Wolmanized 
pressure-treated lumber in their 
Longview plant for the first time. 
In spite of decay-producing mois- 
ture, that first Wolmanized instal- 
lation is still in good condition, 
still giving Weyerhaeuser service. 
And now the newest mill in the 
industry Everett, Washington, is 


being rot-protected by Wolmanized 
tanks, process equipment, and 
structural lumber. 

Wolmanized lumber’s resistance 
to rot is largely due to the fact that 
Wolman preservative solutions are 
forced deep into the fibers:of the 
wood by high pressures... not 
just brushed on or soaked in. And 
Wolmanized pressure-treated lum- 
ber is odorless, non-oily, clean, and 
completely paintable. 

Wolmanized pressure-treated 
lumber is distributed nationwide, 
since Wolman preservative treat- 
ment plants are located in all parts 
of the country. Learn how you can 
get lasting rot and termite protec- 
tion for your wooden structures. 
For full information write: 


American Lumber & Treating Company 
General Offices: 1601 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Offices: Little Rock, Arkansas + Portland, Oregon + Boston « Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Baltimore « New York « Jacksonville, Florida + Seattle 
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LETTERS 


CRITICISM VS. STATESMANSHIP 


Sirs: 

I have read your editorial “Criticism vs. 
Statesmanship” (AF, May 753), and I com- 
pletely endorse your attitude. The general 
response to Miss Gordon’s article is really 
shocking, whether in fury for or against. A 
nation that can take such nonsense seriously 
has come to a dangerous psychological pass. 
\ sane admonition followed by a hearty laugh 
from a “Trade Journal” was called for and 
forthcoming, thanks to you. 

GrorGcE Howe, chairman 
School of the Fine Arts 
Department of Architecture 
Yale University 

Vew Haven, Conn. 


Sirs: 

What respect could the public have for the 
medical profession or what confidence could 
it have in its members if the doctors scourged 
each other in national publications; each 
charging the others with malpractice or accus. 
ing them of filching methods for treatment? 

What respect could the public have for the 
legal profession or what confidence could it 
have in its members if the lawyers scourged 
each other in national publications; each ac- 
cusing the others of plagarizing or ridiculing 
their plea before the court? 

Are we architects practicing a profession 
or are we members of jealous unethical cliques 
for the purpose of merchandising building 
constructions and foisting upon the public our 
little selves; and don’t we know that we too 
will pass? 

Too much of the publicity concerning archi- 
tects and architecture these days causes me 
to wonder: 

1. Where is the client? 

2. What is an architect? 

3. And who is God? 
JouHNn Litoyp Wricut, architect 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Your reply to the pretty lady on the soap- 
box is a masterpiece (AF, May °53). 

It would have been easy to be destructive 
about the House Beautiful article. Your reply 
is more effective because it is constructive 
and also perceptive, accurate, adroit and kind. 
L wish there were more chance for House 
Beautiful readers to see your editorial. 

Eviot Noyes, architect 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Sirs: 

Yes, I have heard the ugly noises, noticed 
the confusion and the false prophets of late 
with growing alarm. 

I am glad that you, with courage and in- 
sight, picked it up and set it straight. 

Mrs. E. G. in her sudden discovery of the 
“threat” to America forgot the fact that it 
was greatly the imported yeast that made the 


continued on p. 66 
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The toll of years rests lightly on 
rest rooms with fixture-bare floors 
























insure against the untimely 
obsolescence of rest rooms 








Pat. & Pot 
Pending 








ae 
WALL-TYPE FIXTURES 
Installed With the With plumbing fixtures off the floor, the entire floor area is intact and 
free of obstruction and it remains so throughout the years. Off -the-floor 
plumbing fixtures give greater flexibility in the choice of floor constructions 
and wall constructions and give more freedom in planning modern rest rooms 
that will win your clients’ approval. The installation of wall-type plumb- 
ing fixtures effects major savings in quantity of materials and in time 
costs. Zurn Systems for installing wall-type fixtures can be assembled into 
an almost limitless variety of installations. Installations of wall-type 





Make Possible Fixture-Bare Floors toilets have horizontal drainage lines, up to where they connect to the 
Over 500,000 Wall-Type Fixtures Now Installed With stack, installed above the floor, behind the toilets, behind the wall. A Zurn 
ZURN SYSTEMS in Buildings of Every Type From System is available for installing all types of wall-type fixtures. Write for 
Coast to Coast. Write for list of buildings having rest free booklet,““You Can Build It and Maintain It for Less A NEW WAY”. 


rooms with fixture-bare floors. 


coowiow't953 J. A, ZURN MEG. ee GL ee 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. PLUMBING DIVISION J. A. ZURN MEG. CO. + PLUMBING DIVISION + ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities I want to know more about the influence wall-type plumb- 


ing fixtures can have on the over-all cost of a building. Please 
send booklet entitled, ‘'You Can Build Ic and Maintain It 
for Less A NEW WAY” 





In Canada: Canadian Zurn Engineering Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET Entitled, “You Can Build It and Maintain It for Less 
A NEW WAY”. It contains up-to-date factual information for planning 
modern rest rooms. 


Company 


City and State 


Please attach coupon to your business letterhead Dept. A.| 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name and Title 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Thousands of square feet of J-M 4 
Sanacoustic are installed in the new 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
building in New Orleans... a recent 
“Office of the Year’’ award winner. 


For insurance 
against noise 








A Johns-Manville Sanacoustic 
Ceiling provides quiet comfort and 
a cheerful atmosphere in the cafe- 















teria of the new Pan-American 


Life Insurance Co. building. 









... this insurance company installed 


J-M Sanacoustic is a highly efficient noncombustible acoustical unit 
ideally suited for institutional and commercial installations. 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound 
control, developed Sanacoustic to pro- 
vide acoustical comfort, fire safety and 
easy maintenance for offices, cafeterias, 
schools, restaurants, auditoriums, hos- 
pitals, etc. 

The complete Sanacoustic unit is 
manufactured by Johns-Manville. It con- 
sists of a perforated metal panel backed 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 






up with a noncombustible, sound ab- 
sorbing element of high acoustical effi- 
ciency. J-M Sanacoustic Ceilings will not 
burn, rot or disintegrate. A baked-enamel 
finish makes them easy to keep clean. 
They may be applied over new or exist- 
ing construction; and can be painted 
and repainted without loss of acoustical 
efficiency. 


Johns-Manville SANACOUSTIC’ 


An exclusive J-M patented construc- 
tion system permits interchangeability 
of flush-type fluorescent lighting and 
acoustical ceiling units. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Fibretone*, a drilled fibreboard panel, 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tible tile, and perforated Transite * Acous- 
tical panels. For a free brochure *“*“Sound 
Control,” write Johns- Manville, Box 158, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials. 
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. . all diffuser types in the new Aerofuse Type ‘P’ Series are identical 
in appearance with beautifully styled matching facial contours and the 
same number of rings. This outstanding feature insures 
uniformity when more than one type —or more than one 
size — is installed in a conditioned area. 
Engineered to meet the most rigid specifications of 
efficient, satisfactory performance, each diffuser type 
in the new Aerofuse line is designed for a specific 


air delivery job. For an installation 





that is right, both in appearance and 
performance, specify Aerofuse 


at the vital point of air delivery. 



















Adjustablp Pattern Diffuser 











Flush, Supply and Return Diffuser 





Flush, FiRed Pattern Diffuser 


Write for copy of Catalog No. 105. . . complete 


information, selection charts, engineering data. 






Stepped-Down, Ffked Pattern Diffuser 











IHL 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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hallways @m 
with practi@ 
Guth “V” Ca 
provide “wall- 








Hallways and corridors 
“come out of the dark’ 





and turn into safer, more’ 
cheerful lines of light 
that guide the eyes 
and the step. V:C:U’s 
available in 4’ & 8’, 

1 & 2 light models. 





*Patents Pending 
Trademark Registered 


Write today on your letterhead 
for complete information. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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LETTERS continued 





cake she is enjoying so much. 
Hope you spoiled her appetite. 
Thank you, indeed, and more power to you. 
J. R. Davinson, designer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIRS: 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SURE TWISTED THE FACTS, 
BUT YOU CUT THE GORDON KNOT. JUST RE- 
TURNED FROM A SIX WEEKS’ TRIP IN EUROPE 
WHERE I FOUND THAT AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
IS GREATLY ADMIRED AND SERVES AS AN INSPIRA- 
TION. WHEN EUROPEANS SAY AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, THEY MEAN, MORE OFTEN THAN NOT, 
THE WORKS OF THOSE MEN WHOM HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL SEEMS TO DISLIKE SO THOROUGHLY. 

VICTOR GRUEN, ARCHITECT 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Sirs: 

I have read your editorial with great interest 
and I am aware of the somewhat hysterical 
blasts from other quarters that occasioned it. 
Of course I agree with you. 

Modern architecture must have begun to 
grow up. How can there be any criticism of 
various schools of thought in the Art of Archi- 
tecture? Certainly the painters of France ex- 
perimented with many  techniques—even 
grouped themselves together under odd names. 





And modern painting received a much needed 

shot in the arm, still being felt today. 
Ropert Carson, architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Without intent, the Forum’s May editorial 
seeks security. Wright is not a refuge for the 
unsure nor is it fashionable or intelligent to 
question the leadership of Mies, despite the 
invincibly ignorant House Beautiful. The fact 
that architecture and man are a unity of emo- 
tion (imagination) and reason is not a new 
gospel. It should be clarified that emotional re- 
action is individual. You are either “sent” or 
you're not. The Gospel pertaining to the dis- 
cussion is Luke 7, 31 through 35.* Many are 
going to continue to pipe, but no one has to 
dance. As the Lord indicates, we can ration- 
alize anything, so why beat our brains out 
justifying ourselves. Put our emotions and 
intelligence to work and we might produce 
some architecture. 

WituaM A, Ganster, architect 
Waukegan, Ill. 


**“And the Lord said where unto them shall I 
liken the men of this generation? And to what 
are they like? They are like unto children sit- 
ting in the market place, and calling one to an 
other, and saying we have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned to you and 
ye have not wept... .”-—Eb. 


Sirs: 

I am an ARCHITECTURAL ForumM-House 
Beautiful fan from way back, and I believe in 
modern architecture to the extent of a $130,000 


continued on p. 70 
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Installation: World Book Encyclopedia and Childcraft Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Architect: Naess & Murphy, Chicago, Illinois 


Fixture Manufacturer: Day Brite Lighting Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


How Chicago architects chose lightingware to accent striking design 


Offices and classrooms of great educational concern use over 1% miles of glass panels to light 66,000 square feet 


Nothing has more influence on the 
design of an office and the morale 
of its employees than the appear- 
ance and performance of lighting 
glassware. 

Take, for example, the World 
Book Encyclopedia and Child- 
craft offices in Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart. 

Here, fresh, modern and invit- 
ing furnishings show at their best 
under attractive, efficient Corning 
engineered Unilite lens panels. 

Soft, even, over-all light elimi- 
nates shadows. Fixture brightness 
and glare are minimized. Water- 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Corning, N. Y. 





Electrical Contractor: White City Electric Company, Chicago, Illinois 


white crystal lenses transmit true 
color from the light source. 

More than 1% miles of glass 
panels — in approximately 1600 
four-foot, two-lamp troffers — 
light 66,000 square feet. Average 
illumination levels are 60-foot 
candles maintained (at no place 
could less than 50 f.c. or more 
than 70 f.c. be found). 

Lens panels offer other advan- 
tages, too. Installation is easy and 
economical because of their light 
weight. And, being glass, Corning 
lens panels cannot fade, warp or 










Reflection factors 


Ceiling, acoustical tile—80% (approx.) 
Walls, various color tones—50% (approx.) 
Floors, variegated—30% (approx.) 


discolor as other materials often 
do. They add to appearance 
whether lights are on or off. 

Unilite lens panels are only one 
of several types of Corning en- 
gineered glass lightingware. You 
can also achieve distinctive effects 
with combinations of flat and 
curved Twinlite lens panels, Alba- 
Lite, Fota-Lite, Crysta-Lite and 
Lenslites. 

Bulletin LS-32 and the photo- 
metric data sheets contain a host 
of ideas. Send for them today. 
Mail the coupon. 


fmomocococococncncnc orn 
| CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. AF-7, Corning, N. Y. 7 
| Please send me Bulletin LS-32 describing Corning’s full line of engineered | 
| lightingware. | 
eS SE a en ee ee ee Title 
Firm 
| eR a EE Te ne ERS ON 
| eae eae a eR re Zone ait | 
| - 
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© 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 
Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Indianapolis, Ind, Nework, N. J. Washington, D. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. ac utive 
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FOR QUICKER SERVICE 
anywhere in the United 
States...General Cable 
maintains 





3% (| 22 sales offices 











Y- ‘A aly le h 14 Resident Sales 
po a }: yes Representative Locations 

. ‘|, Rs "AG ¢ Over 600 Distributor 

: y o% eel Sales Locations 

’ age hs: &. § Regional Stock 
: a eae Distribution Points 

. “he”. 4 6 Manufacturing 
. | . Plants and Stocks 





er service! 
| f 





. . ‘4’ General Cable is an institution that stands for nation-wide service points, 
, e* ~ strategically located ... Field Offices to render on-the-spot service... 
°.° Teamed with important supply houses to put General Cable products on a local 

: . delivery basis from local distributing points. 


Whatever your electrical wire and cable need, whenever you need it, make 


“General Cable” a part of your product description. 


One Source of Complete Supply 
One Completeness of Service 
One Standard of Quality 


GENERAL CABLE 


ecutive Offices: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities in the United States, 
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TV-RADIO 
STUDIOS 


where noise 
transmission 
must be 
controlled...let 





DOCTORS’ 
& PRIVATE 
OFFICES gA 








ivsucarinc DOORS 
INSULATING 


HOSPITALS | 
CLINICS 











share your 
responsibility 


With RIVERBANK DOORS, 
there’s no need for “guessing” how 





much noise or sound you can 
eliminate from doorway openings. 
These sound insulating doors are 





pre-measured for sound reduction 


FACTORY 
JOB-OFFICES 


so that you know in advance just 
what the final noise factor of the 
room will be. RIVERBANK 
DOORS come in 35, 40 and 43 
decibel degrees of transmission 
loss — For‘example, the noise level 
from a stenographic room of 70 
decibels can be reduced to 30 
decibels, or made practically in- 
audible, by using a RIVERBANK 
“40” door. Specified by leading 
architects and acoustical engineers 








STANDARD SOLID CORE DOORS, TOO! 


for TV and radio studios, music In addition to RIVERBANK sound insulating 

4 tend tosis. be _ Doors, we specialize in doors such as solid core 
an and rooms, schools, hospitals, flush doors, fire doors, X-ray and shielded 
doctors’ and private business doors for all types of private and public build- 
offices. Write for details or consult ings. Most important to you — al/ HARD- 


16c WOOD DOORS are made-to-order for your job! 
ARCHITECTURAL FILE—— 


New Folder 
Especially 
prepared to 
acquaint your 
‘a: | HARDWOOD 
RIVERBANK 


Doors is now 


ready — Write PRODUCTS . 
f . 
or Free copy CORPORATION DOO R's 
OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 





WRITE DEPT. F 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION © NEENAH © WISCONSIN 
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house done by a Frank Lloyd Wright dis- 
ciple, Abram Dombar. 

I doubt that the editor of House Beautiful 
has the personal stake in organic architecture 
that I have, yet I would hesitate to label 
organic “all good,” or international “all bad.” 
I love my house and would have no other, but 
there are many FLLW houses which offend 
my eye, and I can think of no more delightful 
sight than Mies van der Rohe’s twin towers on 
Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

For my personal use and happiness, “or- 
ganic” fits the bill, but many people feel that 
way about the so-called “international” school. 
The truth is the perfect house has yet to be 
built, and that is what makes modern archi- 
tecture such an exciting hobby for me. 

Congratulations again on a tolerant, under- 





standing article. 
Mrs. Berry E. BENJAMIN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sirs: 

The commotion stirred up by Elizabeth Gor- 
don’s article is a significant phase in a revo- 
lutionary change but, like growing pains it 
is essentially unimportant. When a_ bold 
spirit expresses a new point of view he shocks 
the staid and stodgy. In this age of new ideas 
re-action is the natural counter-action. 

House Beautiful has long stood as the 
Queen of Gadgetiers. This magazine’s ac- 
knowledgment that the horse and buggy have 
passed, that America is over the threshold of 
a new cultural development is a belated but 
gratifying action. The reaction expressed in 
The Threat to the Next America is natural. 
Miss Gordon’s advertising public demands it. 
Why should deep-breathing souls be aroused 
over a question that, it seems to me, was 
settled many years ago? 

Architecture has always expressed the cul- 
ture and thought of an age. Let us not be dis- 
turbed by lack of thought. It, too, is human, 
natural and after all, life is fun. Neither our 
architecture or culture is yet of age, as all this 
hubbub over a publicity stunt demonstrates 
too well. 

Ravpu S. TwitcHe t, architect 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Sirs: 

It is difficult to assess the current trend in 
the arts. Our current social organization is 
fluid. Only the acutely observant and the 
learned have a right here to pass judgment, 
which in itself will be qualified by such 
scholars as opinions, subject to change. 

We are passing through (have for years) 
a social revolution, which reflects itself in the 
arts. In addition and as a part of it, our basic 
democratic educational methods encourage 
the free spirit, personal liberty and individual- 





ity, and the inquiring mind. It follows that we 
are in the greatest renaissance in architecture 
the world has seen. 

All building today is modern building, and 


continued on p. 72 
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Elevation and section show how architects Lorenz and Williams 





use modular-sized brick and structural facing tile to eliminate cutting 
and fitting, simplify construction. Note clean appearance of patients’ 
bedroom (above). Facing Tile units are coordinated with window 


openings on a 4” module. 


modular brick and tile 
cut convalescent hospital’s cost, speed construction 


In this friendly, 50-bed convalescent hospital for crippled children, 
coordination of all structural elements-on a 4’’ module helped to save time 
and money for both architects and builders. 


>> Architects Lorenz and Williams employ modular-size, double-face structural clay 
facing tile units for non-bearing partitions and single-face units as the 

inner wythe of exterior walls. The exterior is faced with modular red brick and white 
brick trim. Modular dimensions throughout reduce costly on-site cutting 

and fitting around openings. And the materials themselves save maintenance and 
provide a colorful, informal environment for young patients. 


>> Says the general contractor, “With designer, manufacturer and 
craftsman working to the same fixed unit of measure, job costs and construction 
time were reduced, permitting earlier occupancy by patients.” 


Add these two free booklets so your file on modular design: “The ABC of Modular 
Masonry,” “Modular Sizes of Brick and Tile.” Address AF-7, 


Barney Convalescent Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. Architects: Lorenz 


and Williams. General Contractor: Maxon Construction Company. 





STRUCTURAL - CLAY: PRODUCTS - INSTITUTE 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE = 1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HEAVY-DUTY STEEL BOILERS 


Check the specifications of any Kewanee, of any rating, against 

those of other boilers and one quickly sees how much more 

goes into them. Size and weight . . . width, length and height of 

firebox ... heating surface ...long gas travel... all tell 

their own story. But mere figures can never express the experience 

in designing and building boilers which Kewanee has accumu- 

lated over a period of 85 years. More goes into a Kewanee so the 

owner gets more from it. 

Pictured is the boiler room of Le Bonheur Children's Hospital, 

Memphis, which is equipped with 3 Kewanee Hi-Test Boilers for 125 
Ibs. wp, gas-fired from the rear... one of an ever increasing 
number of outstanding institutional buildings for which Kewanee 


- Boilers have been chosen to insure a dependable and 
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KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS concinued 


can be classified as good or bad. It is so now 
and always has been in other great construc- 
tion periods. Building design and construc- 
tion is concerned with the social organization 
of the future, not the past human needs. Judg- 
ment of the buildings of today should be in 
the hands of the sensitive artist or historian or 
architect, and must be concerned with the 
whole of its organism. We recognize the right 
of free speech and we cannot deny that right 
to anyone. That which gives the lesser voice 
speech also gives us ours. So we look and 
listen carefully sometimes, and more often do 
not pay too much attention; it depends upon 
who does the talking, and all good architects 
talk more eloquently with their works than 
their words. Their works are their words. 
I am for the literature of looking and feel- 
ing and living. 
Georce Frep Keck, architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


FLLW’S SKYSCRAPER 
Sirs: 

We certainly enjoyed your articles on 
FLLW’s Prairie Skyscraper and FLLW’s 
Lexicon in the May issue. Our office copy is 
well worn. ... 

S. D. Fow Ler 
Ft. W orth, Tex. 


Sirs: 

Forum and FLLW tried too hard on the 
Bartlesville “bottom of the barrel” scraper. 
It is 1922 Aztec modern and I find my eye 
constantly searching for the marquee which 
announces brightly and bravely “The Bijou.” 

Irvinc D. SHAPIRO 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sirs: 

What do you mean, Wright's Oklahoma 
prairie-flower tower has no “simplicity”? Is a 
birch tree simple? It is. Let’s stop “sylloping” 
all our good words into distractions. 

Dr. Farnsworth’s glass polar bear cage in 
the Fox swamp is not simple. Prof. Lessis- 
more’s North Shore steel “filing case” compli- 
cates the whole community—body, soul and 
transport (and no transport! ) 

Wright is trying to head us back toward 
simplicity; to stymie the weaseling of all of 
our “either-or” disputations. He shows up 
today’s production-line style-form “bozart.” He 
will have no part of the “one-way-street” 
internationalistic “choose-with-no-choice” ar- 


guers. 
WILLIAM GRAY PURCELL, architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 


As an enthusiastic follower of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and as a reader of your journal since 
my early college days, I have been constantly 
pleased by your presentations of Mr. Wright’s 
varied works, and by your sympathy for his 
basic philosophies. 


continued on p. 74 
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Panawall 

Available in Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry — 
other woods on special order. Random width, 
V-grooved at the veneer joints to give an 
interesting decorative effect. There is no 
matching problem. Within limits, the greater 
the mismatching, the more effective the wall. 


Craftwall 
Made of solid California Redwood, Craftwall 


is particulary suitable for contemporary 
ranch-type homes. With its scoring and peg- 
ging it gives a ranch-type plank wall at ex- 
tremely low cost, 


Parquetwall 

Available in Philippine Mahogany, Birch and 
Walnut. Parquetwall can -be used effectively 
for emphasis around a fireplace — a single 
wall — also makes an excellent ceiling design. 


Cedrela 


Cedrela is an extremely low-cost panel, yet 
its Mahogany-like grain finishes beautifully. 
Available in 144” and 34” for matching cab- 
inet work, 
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SHORING COSTS 


cur 50% 


ON THIS JOB 








weve  @ Many construction com- 
panies save up to 50% of 
normal shoring costs by 


| utilizing these original side- 
| ||| | swing clamps designed for 
5 faster, lower-cost shoring. 

| ia | With the E-Z system of 
a. | hh shoring, you can use 2x4’s 
Lt "or 4x4’s over and over... 

‘7 unskilled labor can shore- 

| up in the same time and 
=e with the same accuracy as 


| skilled men without measuring, sawiny, 
nailing or wedging! 


E-Z Shore Clamps are available on out- 
right purchase, on a rental basis or on 
rental-purchase agreement. Write today 
for complete details on how YOU can cut 
shoring costs 50% or more. 


Mail Coupon Today! 
WESTERN. SALES & SUPPLY 








| 4615 Washington Denver, Colorado | 
| 
{ Gentlemen: Please send complete details | 
,on E-Z Shore Clamps on the following: 
Direct Purchase | 
| ) Rental Basis | 
| Rental-purchase Basis. | 
| We would use approximately pair. | 
7 Firm Name : 
| Address | 
| | City Zone State | 
| 
i | By Title | 
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LETTERS continued 


Now, after your presentation of the pro- 
posed H. C. Price Tower for Bartlesville (AF, 
May °53), my immature mind is beginning to 
question the FLLW planning. 

Typically Wrightian is the basic unit of de- 
sign—in this case the 30°-60° parallelogram 

but the results that this unit produces in 
some elements gave me pause. 

Foremost in these “compromises for the 
sake of the basic unit” are the angled stair- 
cases, especially the narrow apartment-level 
connections. Can you—or Mr. Wright—be- 
lieve that this is a comfortable way of chang- 
ing elevation? Or is it merely an esthetic dig 
at those Infidels who would believe that an 
elevator might someday cease operation? 

I think the bathtubs also deserve a slight 
mention. Without any objection to the use of 
stainless steel or to the high initial cost, I 
question again the comfort of the parallelo- 
gram as, in this case, a tub for bathing. Cer- 
tainly our production methods have somewhat 
sacrificed comfort in fixtures, but how can any 
man with two legs of appreximately the same 
length lounge in such a tub? Would it be 
precocious of me to suggest that Mr. Wright 
peruse the work of his erstwhile student. 
Richard Neutra, in the field of living comfort? 

Far be it from me to censure the work of 
America’s architectural trail blazer. His trials 
have made contemporary practice far easier in 
many respécts, but the reasons for his disre- 
gard of the human form and human comfort. 
in a luxury dwelling, are not clear to me. Per- 
haps an explanation will aid me in filling the 
gap in the growth of the Wright philosophy 

a gap beginning with your May 1953 
issue. ; 
A. Cavin Homann, architect 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Sirs: 

While perusing with my usual avid interest 
the May Forum, I found myself pausing wit! 
a start on page 102 over the following state- 
ment: 

“The evolving idea of the Price Tower 
traces back to Frank Lloyd Wright's famous 
Chicago skyscraper project, the ill-fated Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. building plan of 
1924.” 

The company to which I assume you refer 
was the National Life Insurance Co. of 
the United States of America at Chicago, and 
I am sure you will appreciate our sensitivity 
resulting from the striking similarity between 
the name of that company and the name of 
this company. We always have taken particu- 
lar pains to differentiate ourselves from the 
ill-fated Illinois company, as you might read- 
ily understand, and we were particularly 
pleased when in Oct. 1933 your sister publica- 
tion, Time, while relating the story about the 
National Life Insurance Co. of the United 
States of America, included the following foot- 
note on page 47: 


continued on p. 78 








ALABAMA 
Badham insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
National Builders’ Supply, Inc., 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
East Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 


GEORGIA 

Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 


The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
Kane Acoustical Co., Inc., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., Knoxville 
John A. Denie’s Sons Co., Memphis 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Biue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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YALL & Towne 





Free folders show benefits of 
Yale Aluminum for hospitals, schools 
and other types of buildings 






trouble-free operation... 


specify YALE” 
ALUMINUM 
HARDWARE 


Beauty? Yale Aluminum blends perfectly 
@ with today’s color schemes and materials! 
Performance? Yale Aluminum combines rugged 
construction with the extra durability of this modern 
(2 alloy assuring years of trouble-free operation! 
(Ce Maintenance? Yale Aluminum has a soft lustre 
c that is scratch-resistant, tarnish-proof and difficult to 
. soil! For detailed information, write for folders to: 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Lock & Hardware Div., 
— Stamford, Conn. 


*Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


YALE & TOWNE 
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Pleasantly surprises the once ‘forgotten man.” 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring empties a building quickly with an 
“electronically versatile’ Down-Peak program. Cars are time-dispatched from 

the upper terminal; and instant-dispatched from the lower terminal. Delayed up 
cars are reversed at their highest calls. When filled, down cars are expressed to 


the lobby by an automatic weighing device. All, to reduce round-trip time. 


If lower floor traffic builds up, an electronic waiting-time totalizer initiates ‘zone 
return” operation. The building is divided into a high and a low zone. High-zone cars 
on down trips continue to answer calls until filled. They also answer all up calls. 
The low-zone cars concentrate entirely on down traflic. All cars reverse at their highest 


calls. When traffic evens off, cars are again time-dispatched from the upper terminal. 


All through the Down-Peak program, the by-passed calls of the once “forgotten 


man” are timed and answered promptly by specially dispatched cars. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 
6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated group. Program selection 
can be supervised by the starter; or, as an optional feature, made completely 
automatic. Diversified traffic can be handled in large, or small, office buildings, 
hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized 
installations. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BETTER ELEVATORIN G is THE BUS INES § Oo F oTtis 
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May it always be said of you... 


“THE ARCHITECT KNEW BEST” 





ALWAYS SPECIFY 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Your judgment in specifying one floor over another must ulti- 
mately stand the test of customer satisfaction. 


Why gamble your own good reputation? You can specify Wright 
Rubber Tile with the confidence that here is the world’s finest 
floor covering . . . made to stand 100 years of normal wear. 


This is the miracle flooring you’ve been hearing about. Being 
non-porous, it repels dirt. Being highly resilient, it resists damage 
and absorbs sound. Being uniform in color and quality from top 
to bottom, it has no surface veneer to wear off, and so stays 
smooth and beautiful throughout its long life. 


Economical—Because of its exceptional durability, cost per year 
of Wright Rubber Tile is less even than inferior 
floor covering. 


Versatile—Because of its high resistance to damage, Wright 
Rubber Tile is ideal for all types of construction, 
industrial, commercial and residential. Twenty-three 
decorator colors to choose from. 


Easily Maintained—All floors require maintenance, but Wright 
Rubber Tile requires /ess than any other. 


We invite you to compare Wright Rubber Tile with any floor 
covering on the market. Send for a free sample. Then specify 
Wright Rubber Tile with complete confidence. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
5205 Post Oak Rd., Houston 5, Texas 


a 
(RIGHT RUBBER TILE 











# WRIGHTEX — Soft Rubber Tile 

# WRIGHTFLOR — Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
# WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 
# WRIGHT VINYL TILE 


FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 
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“Not to be confused with rock-sound Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt., 
one of whose founders was Statesman Henry 
Clay.” 

Perhaps we are oversensitive on this sub- 
ject, but should you see fit in another issue to 
point out the difference between the com- 
panies, any sensitivity which we might be ex. 
periencing duly or unduly would be allayed 
with our deepest thanks. 

L. Dovetas MerepitH 
Executive vice president and 

chairman, committee on finance 
Vational Life Insurance Co. 
Vontpelier, Vt. 


HARVARD’S FACULTY 
Sirs: 

Your news item on the Harvard School of 
Design (AF, May °53, p. 43) requires 
correction. 

Contrary to your correspondent’s statement 
that “most of last year’s faculty” resigned 
in protest of appointments made by Dean 
Luis Sert, it is a fact that all terminations 
of contract and all resignations but two were 
made prior to the appointment of the new 
dean. 

These two, Mr. Stubbins and Mr. Burchard. 
resigned in order to devote their full time 
to private practice. 

Mr. Chermayeff was appointed professor 
of architecture, but not chairman of the de- 
partment of architecture. Mr. Sert will serve 
as both dean of the School of Design and 
chairman of the department of architecture. 
This combination of positions and titles ex- 
isted prior to Mr. Hudnut’s deanship and is 


being reintroduced in the coming academic 


year.... 
Water F. BoGNer 
Acting dean of design 
Harvard University 
Cambridge. Mass. 

KUDOS 

Sirs: 


. . . I have been a continuous subscriber 
to Forum for some 45 years and have always 
considered it the sanest and best architec- 
tural publication edited. 

FRANK FE. TrAsK, architect 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sirs: 

We have heard some very favorable com- 
ments on your urban traffic article as well 
as the article on shopping centers and gar- 
ages (AF, Apr. 53). Your magazine is to 
be congratulated for the major public service 
it is performing in focusing attention on 
these key problems. 

C. D. Loeks, planning director 
The City Planning Board 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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EVERYTHING the Public wants 


.-.including complete Air Conditioning 


with JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL ™ | 


Terminal Building, Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. Joseph Hoover, archi- 
: ; tect; Theodore F. Rockwell and Elwood F. Tower, mechanical engineers; McGinness, 
The Greater Pittsburgh Airport, 14 miles west of Smith, McGinness Company, heating and air conditioning contractors, all of 


Pittsburgh’s famed “Golden Triangle”, provides Pittsburgh. 
practically every convenience that the public de- 

sires. Literally a small city in itself, this most 

complete commercial air terminal in the world 

offers the ultimate in service and comfort. 








The gigantic, seven-story terminal building is 
air conditioned throughout and includes hotel zal - 
wee aa os ae . eines - ohnson T-901 Remote Bulb 
facilities, offices, motion picture the ater, dining Scharndier Haendinies soa 
room, coffee shop, cocktail lounge, night club, justed by S-222 Gradval 


post office, exhibit rooms, retail shops and public Switches, control the capacity 
of each of two 350-ton Car- 


areas. rier centrifugal refrigerating 
machines that furnish chilled 


These diverse services present many different water fet the cocling eguiom. 


temperature regulation problems, most of which 
are solved automatically by the proper application 
of Johnson Control. All the way from the control 
of individual room temperatures, for human 
comfort, to the protection of delicate electronic 
devices associated with the safe operation and 
guidance of aircraft, the Johnson “Planned-for- 








the-Purpose”’, ‘‘Installed-for-the-Purpose”’ Con- Behind the scones, ia machine 
trol System solves the problems effectively. rooms, Johnson T-800 Master 
. Remote Bulb Thermostats, 
The same systems which are applied to the measuring the outdoor temper- 
most intricate temperature regulation problems ature, readjust 1-901 Sub- 
= : n 7 ware’ master Thermostats which con- 
in the nation’s outstanding buildings are also wal V-105 Velvesen the deem 
available to you. Whether your building presents supply to the converters. 


a multiplicity of problems or a relatively simple 
application of automatic temperature control, 
call a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch, 
He has the benefit of the many years of experi- 
ence which has been accumulated by the only 
nationwide organization devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing, planning and installing auto- 
matic temperature control systems. JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, 


Direct Branches in Principal Cities. 


Me SL 
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Hotel guest rooms have units supplied, during the heating season, with hot water and, 












T-432 2 during the cooling season, with chilled water controlled by Johnson Submaster instru- 
Heating-Cooling ments. Many individual offices in the building have Johnson T-432 Heating-Cooling 
Room Thermostat Room Thermostats in addition. 


T-800 
Remote Bulb 
Master Thermostat 


JOHNSON e Glomatic Temperature and 


« (FH fe e i 
MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION * INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 whee Conditioning CONTROL 
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At the 


DANTE PLACE 


Housing Project... 


(BUFFALO, N.Y.) 





417°S - WHEELING SOLID PLASTER 





The new Dante Place Housing Project in 
Buffalo, N. Y., is an outstanding example of 
how progressive planning can economically 
convert a sub-standard area into a desirable, 
low-rent housing development. Overlooking 
Lake Erie, Dante Place’s seven 12-story build- 
ings provide modern housing for 616 families. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO COLUMBUS DETROIT 
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Solid plaster partitions, utilizing Wheeling 
Metal Lath and Metal Base, were used through- 
out. With this highly efficient combination, 
the builders were able to speed construction, 
cut costs, and save valuable floor area... meet- 
ing every requirement demanded of any rental 
housing: economy, durability, fire safety. 


e BUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
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Architects: 
Backus, Crane & Love, Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Contractors: 
The John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, 
Corbetta Construction Co., New York, 








mf 
Wie. 






Lathing and Plastering Contractor: 
Sherman Plastering Corp., New York, N.Y. 







Materials sold through: 
Buffalo Builders Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Owner: Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 
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Wheeling Metal Base firmly locks Wheeling Channel Studs are 
into position on both sides of Floor inserted in Ceiling Runner slots 
Clips. Ceiling Runner goes up easily at same intervals as Base Clips. 
using stub nails or rawl drives. 















PARTITIONS 










The Wheeling line of building materials 
includes: Steelcrete Reinforcing Mesh, 
Expanded Metal, Metal Lath and Metal Lath 
Accessories, Metal Base, Tri-Rib Steel Roof Wheeling Metal Lath ties flat to 
Deck, ExM Angle Frame Partitions and Channels with Wheeling Hank Tie 


. : Wire. Plaster is applied on both sides 
Steelcrete Vault Reinforcing. to form an effective solid partition. 


















WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA Wineeling 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
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How to 
cut cable feeder costs 
in a multi-story building 


Whether you’re planning new construction or modernizing an 
existing multi-story building, it is possible to cut the material 
costs of cable feeders as much as 20%—by using a General 
Electric V-c interlocked armor cable system for power dis- 
tribution. In a typical 20-story office building these savings 
can amount to $14,000, as shown in the tabulation below. 

G-E interlocked armor cable saves both engineering and 
installation time on a tight building schedule, too. From base- 
ment load center units it can be run easily around corners, 
over beams, up the shaft. and off at floor levels. No conduit 
to thread, fit, or pre-bend. The cable is strung on low-cost alu- 
minum racks and spliced with simple mechanical joints. Each 
rack is used to carry several feeder circuits. And the circuits 
are well protected by strong metal armor. To our knowledge, 
no installation has ever suffered mechanical damage sufficient 
to cause electrical failure. 

For more information on the economies of interlocked armor 
cable, or any other G-E wiring system, write Section W98-74, 
Construction Materials Division, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2. Connecticut. 





THE CABLE, strung on aluminum racks, leads from the basement load center 
unit to a vertical shaft. Note the neat apearance. It bends easily, so corners 
ind projections present no installation problem. 
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G-E V-C INTERLOCKED ARMOR CABLE is run up a shaft on racks to carry power to 


the upper floors. Sturdy armor construction protects the circuits. Simple installation 


saves both time and cost. 
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ESTIMATED MATERIAL COSTS OF VCI ON RACKS VS. CABLE IN CONDUIT 
AS CABLE FEEDERS IN TYPICAL 20-STORY BUILDING 
Estimated Cost in Dollars 
Item VCI on Racks Type RHin Conduit Type Rin Conduit 

Cable* $43,145 $39,491 $50,963 
Racks or Conduit 5,462 10,951 10,951 
Hardware and Fittings 3,458 4,515 on 4,515 

TOTAL MATERIAL $52,065 $54,957 $66,429 
*Conductors based on NEC rotings. 
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New thinking on DEPARTMENT STORES 


The flight to the suburban fields continues, but with a difference— 
the fields are harder to conquer. On the next 21 pages, examples of the kind of 


merchandising design it takes these days. Merchants do not simply set up shop 
any more. First they look at a map; then they get population 
characteristics and apply them to the map (for a Southwest 
example see p. 100) and then—if they are smart—they hire 
a skilled architect before doing more. 
The merry romp of department stores from downtown to 
the suburbs is not quite so easy for merchandisers as it was 


when the fields were nearly all full of corn, or eager cus- 


Tia \erv4l ela iti te a “ee itecty ral fo ru mM 


tomers. Branch-store operation is now becoming an intensely 
competitive field, for a simple reason—the initial demand 
has been met, and the shoppers are shopping now. 

In a way this makes things more difficult for architects 
too, but in a good way. For even though any proficient 
contractor can make a branch store look more or less like 
the one down the road, it takes a better architect to’ make 
it look better and sell better. 

On the following pages are four thought-provoking ex- 

In Maryland, Hutzler’s-Towson, ) amples of what good architects are doing to help department 


Architects James R. Edmunds Jr. . : , wr 
orsaurp asia weet stores plan and design more sales into their new buildings: 


and Ketchum, Gina & Sharp—a 

large-scale reproduction in the sub- 

urbs of a fine old Baltimore institu- 

tion, a branch which is a large de- i Gineie, Lenels Bomsen bs 

partment store in its own right, with pa a oe a 

a new lighting scheme (p. 84). teisile comtempeny dente: ie- 
side, hard and fast merchandising 


(p. O04). 


SS ae 
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In Alabama, John Danziger store, : . ee In the Southwest, a line of fix- 
by Architect Benjamin Baldwin, tures for Fedway by Architect 
interiors by Baldwin-Machado— Meyer Katzman—prefab fac- 


a striped specialty store for wo- , tory-made interiors for an ex- 


men (p. 97). - panding store system (p. 100). 





New lighting, new parking, 


Two entry levels for Hutzler’s branch department store were created by elevating a cross street and building out under it 
© Ezra Stoller 











deeper stock... 
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... These 



















Parking space, sunk below ridge line on which store sits, will also serve future general shopping center 


ideas help make this new suburban branch of a great 


The customers were the ones who clinched it. They kept 
congratulating the Hutzlers on the fine “new” lines of 
merchandise in their new suburban store. But the Hutzlers 
knew that the “new” merchandise at their Towson branch 
was identical with what they were selling in downtown 
Baltimore. What was happening was that the customers 


were seeing it, quite literally, in a new light. 


The basic idea behind this new kind of lighting was so 
simple one might be ashamed to mention it: the idea of 
lighting the goods and not the aisles. It is none the less a 
“must” study for every store owner and designer from here 
on out because of the way Architects Ketchum, Gina & Sharp 
handled it (pp. 89 and 142). 


Blakesiee-Lane, Inc. 
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Downtown Hutzler's store sprawls through nearly all 


buildings shown in this drawing. 


old department store an object lesson to planners of other stores large or small 





The same with some of Hutzler’s other “simple” innova- 
tions—in parking, for example. Many a new suburban 
store offers adequate parking, But where else has a store 
rebuilt a street so customers could come in quite so con- 
veniently and inevitably under it? (View, opp.) 

These are two examples of the kind of intense study and 
innovation given this store in nearly all its aspects, including: 


Site (see p. 86). A frantic traffic knot-untied without losing 
any strands of customers . . . 


Access (p. 86). Entrances on all sides and on two levels with 
a virtually inescapable entrance from the parkiag field . . . 


Character (p. 87 et seq.). The sharp edges of design buffed 
down; no intrusive esthetic, no flamboyance, but a pervading 
sense of much good merchandise . . . on 


Display (pp. 90-91). No windows to be dfessed, but glass 
from sidewalk to ceiling—everything on display . . . 


Fixtures (pp. 90-91). The excitement of a self-service 
atmosphere with the suavity of full service . . . 


Store size (p. 89). Space for more than just a sample line 
from downtown; depth of stock, which is the major factor 
in the suburban branch competition now forming . . . 


Color (pp. 90-91). Pleasant colors—but not straight primary 
colors—to tie the many busy vistas of the store interior 
together... 


Construction (p. 92). Building on rock and on the water 
table too; a steel frame put up without alienating the neigh- 
bors; reverse plenum air-conditioning returns . . 


The future (p. 92). A store on bought land to dominate 
a controlled shopping and community center on leased land. 
A chassis to take two more shopping floors and another wing. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


Site. This is one of the few department stores that ever built — Convergence of streets 
an automobile bridge. This was necessary because Towson is © makes store a major traffic 
medievally complicated in traffic, and the new branch store 
set out to make this an asset instead of a liability. The land 


focus. Fire house is to be de- 


molished. 


the store uses actually is in two parcels: the store site itself, 
which Hutzler’s bought, and the parking space, across the 
road from the first parcel, which Hutzler’s leased long term 
from nearby Goucher College. 

This put Hutzler’s in a remarkable convergence of main 
roads, but there was one major drawback: customers would 
have to cross an important road to get from the parking field 
into the store. The solution was architectural; Hutzler’s de- 
signers lifted the intervening road one story up, and built 
the store out under it, smack up to the parking field. This 
bridge cost $300,000, but it was worth it for other reasons 
‘besides access. The raised road eased the grading problem 


EMPLOYEES Cc i PENTHOUSE 


16 0"-e+=~ 160 


WARES & RESTAURANT 


for the parking space, and also made this parking space much moad BRIDGE m 
more private to Hutzler’s by building a barrier of height 1 f cmeonen's| | © men 


S wear © 


around it. The only way to get out of it without going through 
the store is to walk a tall story uphill. The other, of course, is 


a, LOWER LEVEL 


ee Le 


by escalator—provided you walk by a great deal of Hutzler’s 
alluring merchandise to reach it. Cross section: Heating and cooling plant is in penthouse 


on : : high above present selling floors for two reasons: 1) 
Access—there’s lots of it. The main entrance is at the 


‘ : , foundations of store sit on stubborn rock, and 2) water 
depressed level, as is the deep main floor (deep by virtue of 


PTR 5 


table laps near surface (15 gals. per min. are pumped from 


the width of the street overhead), and the ocean of parking : ; 
the present basement). By placing mechanics very high, 


space washes right up to it. Other entrances for customers are ; 
designers allowed room for two added selling floors without 


on that street overhead and on the streets which run to other ; . ; 
getting mixed up in the machines. 


sides of the new store. 


Parking-space view shows store just before opening last Christmas; large panel of glass in opaque high wall is restaurant 
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JAMES R. EDMUNDS JR. and 

KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, associated architects 

J. E. GREINER CO., consulting engineer 

CROUT, SNYDER & CRANDALL, structural engineers 
HENRY ADAMS INC., mechanical and electrical engineers 


STANLEY McCANDLESS OF CENTURY LIGHTING CO., lighting consultant 


Street-level view shows essential simplicity of store shape. 
Awning canvas does not roll up, will be replaced when 


weathered. Left down all year, it kills reflection. 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 


CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CO., general contractor 
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Broadway lighting in shoe department trains spots only on display and fitting areas 


Careful character building is evident in this store. There 
is an air of modest opulence, which was attained at compara- 
tively little expense by including luxury touches without the 
full luxurious treatment—here and there a piece of precious 
finish such as marble or walnut, presented dramatically. But 
mostly the store is an intricate maze of merchandise, its own 
decoration. In merchandise display it is a supermarket. 
There are five deliberate “extravagances”: 1) A number of 
“living rooms” are scattered through the store, with good 
furniture for customers to sit and rest in. 2) No hard-floor 
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surfaces meet escalator landings, as is usual at this spot of 
heavy wear, but instead there is carpeting, for foot comfort 
and store quiet. The carpet is a continuous one which can 
be replaced in sections. 3) There is a striking marble “hat 
bar’’—see color photo, p. 91—to key the important women’s 
department. 4) There is sparing but effective use of planting 
indoors, such as the fig plants in the dining-room foyer. 5) 
A long set of murals is on the wall of the dining room. But 
all such lavishness added less than half of one per cent to 
the cost, according to the estimate of the architects. 




















DEPARTMENT STORES 








Slanted ceiling panel defines main-floor apparel section 





without necessity for partitions. 
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Babies’ wear department 











Over-all show window viewed from parking level displays entire stock, not just selected items. ~ 
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Beauty salon is one of few pluces 


where swank was allowed to pre- 


vail over 


merchandise 


display. 


Valls are marble and monogram 


wallpaper . 


Elevated road is 





Photos: © Ezra Stoller 


Controlled lighting is directed only on displays and counters. Note contrasting darkness on the floor 


The size of this store is significant. |i reflects the man- 
agement’s shrewd determination not to have too small an 
entry in any shopping sweepstakes that may develop north 
of Baltimore (rivals are already making moves). In studying 
other branches, Hutzler’s found customers happy the stores 
existed but unhappy about their shallow stock; they had to 
make too many shopping trips to find what they really had 
in mind, so Hutzler’s decided to make this a one-trip store. 

Note split escalators in plan to pull customers past mueh 
merchandise. The restaurant is up top for a good view out 
into the country. also for a good view of merchandise on the 


diner’s path up. 


silhouetted above first floor, cutting off view of street-level glass wall 





Theatrical lighting is low on what is not for sale. high on 
the goods. The general excitement of over-all peak lighting 
was relinquished in favor of the specific directed excitement 
of intensely illuminated items for sale. This is accomplished 
almost entirely by incandescent spots in the ceiling. aimed at 
merchandise; spillage illuminates aisles sufficiently but not dis- 
tractingly. This light 
makes all goods sparkle, and in its “dappled” effect curiously 


models three-dimensional goods. 


enlarges apparent space in contrast with usual flat lighting. 


Spots can be inserted easily in hung panel ceiling (for de- 
tails see pp. 142-143). 


flat ceiling adds greatly to spacious feeling of store. 


Undisturbed sweep of completely 
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Display box appears transparent k ayy Va plore gloss 
from all angles, but top is par- ina z 
tially mirrored. Below is sketch mirrored \ > y 
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Display rack is reduced to mini- 
mum, has glass dust shelf to 


f og emphasize lightness. 
Toy department is decorated with its own wares (see also cover) f & 





Color. The designers proved in these interiors that the were completely factory prefabbed, including painting, to 
simple contemporary idiom can be just as rich and playful eliminate the delays which always result when painters have 
as the trick nonfunctional commercial schmalz which clutters to wander around the building laying on finish colors. It is 
up stores from coast to coast. The clearest demonstration of estimated this saved almost a month in finish time. 


this is in the colors they used. They are bright without being 


‘ ; : : f Fixtures. Flexibility and clear vistas were the twin re- 
stark primaries, rich without heaviness. And. above all. the 





: ; ‘ quirements. They were met by using standard brackets to 
colors are always at work inobtrusively selling the goods. , a ; 
. neh oe . yA support most display cases and by building almost all island 
Each department in the store has its own basic hue within : a ' 
: ; : «ye displays low—away from the ceiling. Islands actually inter- 

the general range, either in paint or wallpaper. The binding : 
, ; ae Bz rupt the visual sweep of the floors only when complete stock- 
color, used in transition stretches of wall between more vivid , ‘ : : ; ; 
; ing for an isolated department is contained in the unit, such 


hues, is a bland grayed green, called putty. (This color is ; : ‘ 
g g y 
: as in the cosmetic and silverware departments. 


also used in departments where the merchandise itself is ; : : , ‘ 

a : pe : The designers were dedicated to displaying merchandise, . 
bright; in the book department, for instance, where the book ; ‘ 
: ‘ . ; not design, and went so far as to upholster hangers in dull 
jackets provide plenty of visual excitement. ) ; : 3 ; 

plastics to cut glitter which might distract from what was 

Care is taken to keep all background colors from com- hanging on the hangers (see sketch). 
peting with merchandise. In the women’s fashions depart- 
ments, for instance, a figured wallpaper is used to create a Display. From outdoors the shopper gets an impression 
neutral background, but not a dead one. Another special of vast quantities of merchandise waiting for her inside, and 
consideration here: from season to season women’s fashion this is exactly what the designers intended. To that end they 
colors change abruptly, so the background had to be one left out conventional display windows, but glazed the street 
which would fight with none of them. A special wallpaper walls of the two lower floors entirely, from floor to ceiling. 
featuring Hutzler’s Brothers monogram—HB in a gold car- Since this is a store meant to be approached by automobile, 
touche on white—appears on walls throughout the store where they reasoned that the trouble and expense of display sets 
such noncommittal, nonclashing animation was wanted. The would be lost on most potential customers. Money saved here 
demountable wall panels-which are used throughout the store is spent on island displays throughout the selling floors. 
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Photos: © Ezra Stoller 


Dress department, higher-priced section, is opulently appointed, discreetly spare in display 


Display shelves are self-illuminated to 
favor glassware, but most lighting comes 


from ceiling spots. 


Hat bar, special fixture, is disc of rich marble—warmed to the touch by lamps underneath 


_ 
e 
_ 

Ceiling-high screens shicld stock, but 

are exceptional in store. Store is more 

notable for uninterrupted sweep of 

floors, is relatively partitionless, like a 


supermarket. 


High counter is comfortable not only 
for average shopper but for shorter ones 
& PI J 


too, according to Hutzler management. 
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Restaurant uses translucent drapes to cut glare on bright days; on 


duller days these are pulled back, exposing a sweeping valley view. 


The future. Hutzler-Towson may eventual] ¥ be the dominat- 
; nua y 


iftg castle over a small city of ‘stores and dther services, if 
present plans are enacted. On part of the Jéased area now 
filled by parking space, and beyond it, the program is.to 
set a communjty of shops of all kinds to make a shopping 
Mecca) for the countryside. At that time parking facilities 
will be expanded (see drawing below). Stores along the 
sides will also have parking on their roofs, at the upper 
street level. Other building types will include a professional 
building and a theater. Hutzler’s will retain by far the longest 
frontage oft the parking space. 


PARKING 





Dining counter at interior end of 


restaurant’ is enlivened by mural. 


Restaurant foyer serves also us meeting place, with pay tele- 


phones includ: d in services. Phones are mounted on panels of 


acoustical material and partitioned by glass sheets. 


parking space will he equipped with outdoor furniture. 


Air conditioning. Two 250-ton ab- 
sorption units are in the penthouse, 
together with the steam bo/lers which 
power them and the heating system. 
These units are purticularly appro- 
priate to this roof-top job because 
they have few moving parts and thus 
a minimum of vibration, and are 
lighter than usual compressors. The 
reverse plenum ceiling for return air 
is also particularly apt for this job 
because returning air also drains. off 


heat from the myriad incandescent 


——_—_> 


Downstairs dock for shoppers who use the 


spots in ceiling. System is high 
velocity (3,500 clm), similar to that 


in Kauffman’s in Pittsburgh. 


Construction. The structural frame 
is designed to support several extra 
floors, and location of machinery in 
a penthouse allows for orderly ex- 
pansion of this area to accompany 
expansion of its task. Steel frame 
was connected with  high-tension 
bolts, which disturbed neighbors less 


than riveting. 
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Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


Common brick and common sense 


command attention and respect for this small department store 


If you do exactly the right things you can do less and still 
get more, but you have to be right. 

Lytton’s new Evanston, Ill. store goes in for none of the 
tortured fronts and acrobatic signs that turn so many shop- 
ping blocks into nightmares. It compels attention instead 
by a great common brick front painted white (one of the 
cheapest facing materials there is); it compels respect by 
the dignity which has kept this white wall absolutely straight 
and blank; it gets warmth from the one conspicuous detail 
which breaks this wall, an inviting kind of a draped window, 
almost like a magnified domestic élement (and used for 
viewing colors in daylight) ; it is kept lively by the shadows 
of the trees. Substantial columns clad in Lannon stone keep 
the first floor in key, suggesting quality and reserve. 

Inside the store there is the same economical but dignificd 


approach. The fixtures are mostly prefabricated, but they 
are the kind that can go into curves without looking ready- 
made. The lighting, mostly through incandescent spots and 
floods set up into the ceiling and supplemented by fluorescent 
cove lighting and occasional pretty fixtures, keeps the ceil- 
ings from being either obtrusive or dead. Canopies brought 
down over selected areas define certain sales spaces by their 
varied shapes. 

For all this dignity, Lytton’s did remember that a store 
in a suburb does well to compete with downtown by giving 
some kind of a show. On the first floor they give the neigh- 
borhood children more fun than a barrel of monkeys by 
putting the monkeys (live ones) in a glass cage, and on the 
second floor the slightly more mature young ladies can stop 
and watch another glass cage full of parakeets. 
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SHAW, METZ & DOLIO, architects 


A. H. DAHME, Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Co., merchandising layout and design 


WILLIAM E. SCHWEITZER & CO., general 


contractors 
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Sculptural lighting marks “Boulevard Room” in second-floor women’s department 
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Typical sales area on street 
a ae ) F level (men’s furnishings) is 
<< va ieieit | ela aioe en RET! z packed with fixtures, but in a 
i uf ee a @ . - canny, orderly, unobstructing 
ae en 7 |S j ope ‘ > 
a ee ela way. Ceiling is cove-lighted 
to define various selling al- 
coves but all concentrated il- 


lumination is on goods. 
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Hat department is emphasized by ceiling swoop 
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COST BREAKDOWN 

Metal decking ..... $ 36,625 

Roofing, insulation 
and waterproofing. 7,700 

Store front, glazing 
Se Woks eae 18,846 

Lathing and 
plastering 


Millwork 
Plumbing 


Heating, temperature 

53,403 
42,424 
20,588 
53,973 


control and refrig.. 
Ventilation ......... 
Pipe covering ...... 
Elevator, escalator... 
Bipetrical ..... 00. 


Partition tile and 


fireproofing 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Structural steel 


Painting 


Concrete and cement 


finishing 


Concrete formwork 


Masonry 


Carpentry 


PUOCRME. cis... sahara 7,324 
Wrecking and 
43,763 


115,706 


foundations 


Miscellaneous ...... 
$765,723 


Architect’s fee 45,823 


$811,546 


Facade symmetry sets store firmly in the conservatively informal 
character of the suburb. Trees were spared to decorate facade with shadows. 
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BENJAMIN BALDWIN, architect 
BALDWIN-MACHADO, interiors 
BEAR LUMBER CO., general contractors 


Behind a quiet exterior & YeStrained design carnival 


in which good design promotes lively competition between departments 


A major part of the business in this good-sized ladies’ spe- 
cialty shop is done on Saturday, when Montgomery, Ala. 
swarms with farmers. This is more than a commentary on 
the general state of southern agriculture and meat raising 
(Alabama is a booming beef state) ; it is also notification 
that the farmers’ ladies want to stay down on the farm and 
have “Paree” too. This suave, sophisticated store does it 
for them. 

In their success, the designers rendered their biggest prob- 
lem invisible; this was the problem of multiple tenancy. A 
number of the store’s departments are run as concessions, 
just as in a good many supermarkets. Although there is no 
duplication of departments, each proprietor naturally wanted 
to have the outstanding housing, and—to a measure—had 







Paul Robertson 


Before: 





to be convinced that he did have it, The designers accom- 
plished this diplomacy honestly (yet without destroying the 
consistency of their work) by emphasizing different features 
in the various departments—introducing ah eggcrate ceiling 
in one, backing others with cypress, emphasizing others in 
plan location, ete. By varying the objects of their attention, 
department to department, they avoided strident visual 
competition. 

The other paradox involved tying the whole store to- 
gether coherently designwise without dulling or drowning 
out each department’s individuality. They started with a 
carnival theme for general atmosphere, and even after the 
onslaught of all the other considerations, actually succeeded 
in carrying it through (see next page). 


site was occupied by elaborate 
vintage structure 
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Handbags: chi-chi chairs contrast sharply 
with efficient built-in storage cabinets. 


SECOND FLOOR 


Photos: (top and bottom) Betty Baldwin; (others) Paul Richardson 


Hats, arranged in polka-dot pattern, are played 








Stripes. The unifying thematic 
device which the designers used 


to tie together all the diverse 





departments of this women’s 
store was a carnival and circus 
expression: stripes. In the awn- 
ing outdoors (p. 97 and right) 
stripes have a special old tradi- 
tion; in the sun-break behind 
the show window, vertical 
blinds (right and across fold) 
were used to advantage; in 
store areas like the millinery 
section, above, stripes were 


made milder by widening. 


against blue and white stripped pattern of display fixture. 





\ 


Display window has geometrical background of vertical fabric blinds. 





——— 180° 


Dress department is defined by luminous 
ceiling, which is also a sympathetic, 
shadowless way to light try-ons. 
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Fully retractable, blinds may be adjusted to produce varying degrees of light and visability. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 

















Rear of main floor features spacious main aisle and inexpensive wood partitioning of elegant design 


Photos: (above) Betty Baldwin; (below) Paul Robertson 


COST BREAKDOWN 
Structural steel ....$ 16,000 
Masonry labor 
Carpentry, concrete, 

steel labor 
Misc. materials 





Fiumbing 





Electrical 
Ductwork 





Roofing 
Stucco 





Plastering labor . 
Lath and channel 


Elevator 
Terrazzo 


Contractor’s overhead 


and profit 





Structural 
engineering fee ... 
Mechanical 
engineering fee 
Miscellaneous 
Demolition of 


old building 


$108,624 


Front of main floor repeats sense of spaciousness, makes ample room for future addition of concession-departments 
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CUSTOM-MADE FIXTURES 


Display stops define departments with racquet-press motif 
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FOR $6 PER SQUARE FOOT 


An architect designs a sleek, imaginative, 
economical line of display and storage units for 


Fedway’s expanding department-store chain 


If the merchandise is the most important decoration in a store, the most important 
architecture should be the racks and cases which display this merchandise. The man- 
agers of Fedway’s fast-growing chain of department stores have endorsed this view 
by turning to the same architect who is designing their stores to get a line of fixtures 
to use consistently in all their roomy, light-flooded new locations. They have been 
rewarded with a design that has these six important qualities: 


Flexibility—All connections are dry, and there are only a handful of standard parts, 
repeated on a 4’ module. Floor connections are made on a shoe shot into the floor; 
structure meets the ceiling in plugs at acoustical panel corners. It is all easily re- 
movable and reusable for departmental changes. 


Adaptability—The two basic walls, freestanding (metal frame) and peripheral, are 
further variable for storage or straight display; the double-faced freestanding space 
divider (across page, left) can be bracketed, shelved or inserted with stock cabinet 
units. Three basic floor units (p. 102) complete the line. 


Economy—Fedway has to spend only $5.50 to $6 per sq. ft. of floor area compared 
with a usual tab of $8 to $10 for comparable quality fixtures. 


Prefab-ability— All elements are factory-made in New York or Columbus and 
shipped to the site. This includes finish painting. Since the structure is light, freight 
bills are light too. 


Consistency—The merchandisers wanted the fixtures to express a standard of quality, 
just as their goods do, from one branch store to another. This design accomplishes 
a coherent consistency by the repetition of a very few elements a great many times. 
There are no whimsical touches, which would soon become tiresome. There also is 
consistency on another level: the designers carried the 2’ x 4 ceiling module down 
the walls and partitions into the vertical dimension. 


Drama—-There is just enough artistry and novelty in the proportioning and slim 
structure of this line to make the store atmospheres sing without screaming, to make 
them lively and memorable without overbearing the merchandise. There is strength 
and dash, lightness and durability. For the ingredients, turn the page. 


Amarillo Wichita Falls 


The client: Fedway, the most dynamic new operator in the department-store field, is an offshoot of 
Federated Department Stores, one of the biggest national chains. Today Fedway is moving into 
eight new locations (Wichita Falls, Corpus Christi, Amarillo and Longview, Tex.; Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Westwood, Pomona and Bakersfield, Calij.), the beginning of a campaign to harden what 
is considered a soft-selling section of the merchandising world, the small-city department store. 
Fedway has been a scientific operation, undertaken after three years of statistical culling ard 
mulling that established the Southwest as the fastest-growing, richest-growing section of the 
continent. In the initial group of cities chosen in this prime cut of geography, population had 
increased by 80% over 1940, as compared with a 15% increase for the US as a whole. 
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MEYER KATZMAN, architect 
THE AUSTIN CO., engineers and builders 


FRANK CHASE CABINET MAKERS INC, and 


COLUMBUS SHOWCASE CO., store fixtures 


Storage-display unit, {reestanding, 
is steel-framed, has perforated back 
for mounting displays, as in knitting 
department. 


Corpus Christi 





DEPARTMENT STORES 

















Typical storage units are combined to form basic peripheral wall treatment (left) 
and freestanding rack (right). For detail of first see bottom of page. The freestanding 
storage unit was designed to stand at right angles in plan to the peripheral treat- 
ment; its steel frame is backed with panels of %” plywood. Left, men’s shirt de- 
partment; right, silver. 


Display island, freestanding, in ladies’ ap- 
parel department omits panels. from steel 


frame for four-way visibility 
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X racks, custom designed for Fedway, have since been adopted by a fixture manu- 
facturer as part of his standard line. Simple and light, they can be moved easily and 
do not present a formidable obstacle. Left, women’s apparel; right, piece goods. 
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Fixture vocabulary, shown in diagrams above, includes a rack for every occa- 


sion in this merchandising operation, aside from counters. These and floor units are 
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Overhead departmental definition, like that in men’s shoe 


department (right), can be very light and rather fanciful 


using top panels hung from ceiling. Below, detail of typical 


head and foot connections. 


j 


suspended ceiling 


> bolt and nut 


Ye" x Sgx%q° Ig. clip 
channel 


<_t Yo" x Yq" vertical 
N slide fit into 
sors socket at top 


~~ -4y- ~ -— 


set machine 
screw at side 


4_” pressed wood E 
chip board cover 


utrigger —> 


@P 
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OUTRIGGER 


-— t solid metol 


plugs 


hardwood edge 


—wood screw 


SUSPENDED 
CEILING 


STEEL TUBE 
END PANEL 


ECHANICAL LOCK 


Composite drawing of all units is shown above. Tool de- 


partment (right) demonstrates how extensively this chain 


of department stores goes in for “touch selling”—display 


that raises no barriers against the informal, complete 


examination of wares. 
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AIA CONVENTION 


urges improved product literature 
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) Bee A/ fe > Throughout a week of mostly brilliant, cool 
Lj wg gr . = weather, 1,500 architects and their wives 
a op 4 AOA Fe last month carried on AIA’s 85th annual 
: 4) Bake : oh Ie e& convention in the Northwest at Seattle. 
nt aM xR . f ‘ A gay crowd went, 500 of them, on a 
O ANS a : grand tour managed with split-second 
MH {oe eficiency by Simpson Logging Co. to see 
a Vay giant trees topped, felled, reduced to 
. i veneers ; to watch birling contests, to picnic, 
; to return happy with the tour leadership 
of Seattle Architect George Wellington 
Stoddard. 
More seriously the architects registered 
opinions, undertook action on many build- 
* J ‘ | ing problems: 


“> > = Research. They adopted the Chicago 
is chapter’s proposal for a pilot inquiry with 
a manufacturer or association to set up: 
1) standard criteria of material perform- 
ance; 2) standard tests to be supplemented 
by architects’ field experience reports; 3) 
Seated left to right: Standing, left to right: Marcellus Wright terse methods of reporting field results to 
Norman Schlossman Philip Creer Raymond Kastendieck improve product literature. The precedent: 
Maurice Sullivan Charles Matcham Waldo Christenson Britain’s Building Research Station. 
Clair W. Ditchy C. Storrs Barrows G. Thomas Harmon 


George Cummings W. Gordon Jamieson Edgar Berners Costs. They noted their board’s resolu- 
Clyde Pearson Edward Wilson tion that more complete cost data be as- 


sembled and disseminated so architects 
could give clients closer estimates. (The 
board credited the forum conducted jointly 
Photos: (below) Roger Dudley; by AIA’s public relations committee and 
(bottom) Forde Photographers; (others) Howard Staples ARCHITECTURAL Forum for instigating the 
idea and offered a resolution of thanks.) 


New Boecrd of Directors 


Howard Eichenbaum 
Leonard Bailey 









Host, Paul Thiry, studies map of Washington Mall 





4 , ” , * : —— — =... — 


New president Clair W. Ditchy (left) of Detroit and retiring president Retiring president Glenn Stanton presents Certificate of Fellowship to 
Glenn Stanton (right) of Portland, Ore., congratulate two award win- Kenneth Welch of Grand Rapids, one of 30 architects so honored. 


ners: Stain-glass Artist Emil Frei (stending) of St. Louis for crafts- 
manship and Architect Gerrit de Gelleke of Milwaukee for outstanding 
service to the AIA. 

Ditchy is 62 years old and a specialist in school, hospital and housing 
design. A graduate of the University of Michigan (B. Arch., 1915), he 
first worked with Industrial Architect Albert Kahn, later was an in- 
structor at his alma mater and a special writer on architecture and 
building jor the Detroit Free Press. He has been AIA’s national 
secretary since 1947, has held almost every office in the Detroit Chapter 
and was once a director of the Michigan Engineering Society. He is 


married and has three daughters. 
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Civil defense. They heard Morris Ket- 
chum report US cities are an open invitation 
to attack, saw promise in a Seattle pilot 
study by National Security Resources 
Board and Department of Commerce with 
AIA participation. 


Washington’s mall. They urged quick 
measures to remove the World War I and 
II eyesores. 


Government control. They voted op- 
position to Congressional proposals for a 
federal art commission, feared it might end 
in control and censorship. 


Building activity. They heard regional 
directors report 20 to 30% higher activity 
in Texas, up to 47% higher in Northwest 
states and only a little higher in many sec- 
tions of the Sierra Nevada. Slightly lower 
levels were reported in Central States, 
Middle Atlantic States, and some parts of 
New England. Some concern was expressed 
over possible effects of administration 
policies of deflation. 


Honors. They gave honor to men who 
had promoted the cause of architecture. 
The Institute Gold Medal, recently con- 
ferred on veteran modern leaders Wright 
and Perret, went this year to distinguished 
traditionalist and Beaux-Artist William 
Adams Delano (born 1874). 


In accepting for Delano, Architect 


Lumber camp side show attracted 500 
conventioneers into the woods for 
demonstrations of lumbermen’s skills 
(right, below) and for a picnic: 
(right) the Morris Ketchums of New 
York with the Harris Armstrongs of 
St. Louis; (below) Marion Manley of 
Miami and Marshall Shaffer of the 
US Public Health Service. 





NEWS 





For the month’s news 


of other industry developments 


see page 33 


and better cost data, elects Clair W. Ditchy president 


Washington Mall discussion engages seven AIA directors: 


Roger Dudley 





(left to right) Wilson, Richards, 


Silling, Creer, Berners, Smith and Jamieson. They would rid mall of its “temporary” buildings. 





Photos: (below) Forde Photographers; 
(above, right) Howard Staples 


Partners Ralph Walker and Max 
Foley of the New York firm of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith 


discuss convention program. 


Side-line discussion by Ex- 
president Raymond Ashton of 
Salt Lake and Director Nor- 
man Schlossman of Chicago. 
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AIA CONVENTION—1953 































Photos: Howard Staples 
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Polite smile by Mrs. Thomas Harmon greets joke 
between C. E. Silling (right) and Mr. Harmon. 





Edgar Williams read a letter from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower enthusiastically endorsing 
the White House balcony and other White 
House alterations to which Delano acted 
as consultant, over vigorous opposition, 
for President Truman. Said retiring AIA 
President Stanton: “Architecture is non- 
partisan.” Said Delano in a transmitted 
message; “I had the luck to practice in the 
first half of the century when architecture 
had a more personal touch.” : 
Others, not architects, received recogni- 
tion: Stained Glass Artist Emil Frei of St. ; 
Louis got the craftsmanship award, Sculp- 
tor Donal Hord of San Diego, the fine arts 
medal. To Architect Gerrit J. de Gelleke of 
Milwaukee went the Kemper award for dis- 
tinguished service to the Institute. 
Outstanding buildings were honored also, 
with special emphasis on industrial struc- 
tures. The two honor awards went to the 
GM Technical Center, Detroit, by Architects 
Saarinen, Saarinen & Associates and Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls, architects-engineers ; 
and to the Raleigh, N. C., State Fair pavilion 
by the late-brilliant Matthew Nowicki and 
by William Henley Deitrick, architects, with 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger as engineers. No 
top honor award was given this year to 
houses. 
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Awards of merit—ranking below honor 
awards—went to George Vernon Russell of ; 
Los Angeles for his Republic Supply Co. 
office and plant at San Leandro, Calif. and 


Travelog: William Furer (right) explains Executive director of AlA, Edmund Purves of to Harrison & Abramovitz for their Corn- 
Hawaii to Leon Chatelain of Washington. Washington, has attention diverted. ing Glass Works at Corning, N. Y. and to 
three West Coast architects for their houses. 


All buildings were modern; all were : 
Forum or House & Home selections re- 
cently published or now scheduled. 


pater 


Election: The promised contest for pres- 
ident was killed by the withdrawal! of Can- 
didate Kenneth Wischmeyer of St. Louis be- 
cause of illness. Long-laboring, devoted, 
genial and progressive Clair Ditchy of De- 
troit was elected at the head of a slate gen- 
erally known as progressive. The only con- 
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New Fellow, Otto Teegen of New York, earns MIT Dean, Pictro Belluschi, with Mrs. 


an approving smile from Mrs. Teegen. Morgan Yost, gave closing address. 







Convention kiss is bestowed on bride 


of venerable John Fugard by C. E. Silling. 
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GM Technical Center, Detroit 





North Carolina State Fair pavilion, Raleigh 


test, and a close one, was for second vice 
president. Howard Eichenbaum of Arkan- 
sas, the popular and devoted director of the 
Gulf States region, nosed out George B. 
Allison of the Los Angeles firm of Allison 
& Rible. Norman Schlossman advanced 
from second to first vice president. The 
new secretary is George Bain Cummings of 
New York State. Maurice J. Sullivan of 
Houston was re-elected treasurer. 

There was just one flare-up when a reso- 
lution was offered asking that the AIA mem- 
bership be polled to determine whether or 
not the members would prefer direct elec- 
tion of top officers (except regional direc- 
tors). This motion, a hardy perennial since 
the 1950 Washington convention, was lost 
by a close vote of 98-95, which some thought 
might have been reversed had the chairman 
permitted a roll call. 

Convention-goers spent spare hours view- 
ing 53 exhibitions embracing “materials in 
action.” The architects gave certificates of 
exceptional merit to Steel Joist Institute of 
Washington and Overly Mfg. Co. of Greens- 
burg, Penn. for their product literature, 
gave 1] certificates of merit and 24 honor- 
able mentions to others. 

When not visiting and politicking, archi- 
tects listened to an array of speakers both 
technical and inspirational. Said Pietro Bel- 
luschi in his closing address: “Architecture 
is so multifarious there exists no single set 
of standards and criteria to evaluate it.” 


Six Texans, a small part of the Lone Star 
delegation (left to right): Louis Southerland 
of Austin, Murrell Bennett of Dallas, Albert 
Golemon of Houston, Arthur Thomas of Dal- 
las, Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio and Preston 
Geren of Fort Worth. 











Prize winners: in addition to three houses, 
these four nonresidential buildings won offi- 
cial AIA praise. Three have already appeared 
in Forum; the fourth by George Russell of 
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Los Angeles (above with wife) will appear 






next month. 








































Photos: (top right, and below) Howard Staples 


Friendly argument in front of prize-winning displays Program study: Harry Berry (left) of 
engages Waldo Christenson (left) of Seattle, Minoru Pullman, Wash, Thomas L. Hanser. of 
Yamasaki of Detroit and Victor Steinbrueck of Seattle. Boulder, Col., James Chiarelli, Seattle. 





Warm welcome is given George Lenham (left) 
by Byrle Price of Philadelphia—schoolmates 


who had not seen each other in 25 years. 


Shop talk: Carl Koch of Boston with one of the 


few lady delegates to the convention, Chloethiel 
Woodard Smith of Washington. 
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Central corridor of typical nursing floor is 
reserved for personnel and patients; visitors 
use balconies to reach patients’ rooms. De- 
centralized nurses’ posts serve eight patients 
each on typical floor, are supervised from 
one headquarters station per floor. Medica- 
tion and utility units occupy corridor wall 


nooks between nurses’ posts. 


Nursing floors are stacked seven stories with 
top two for convalescents. Future O.P. wing 
will run from rear of low facilities wing. 
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WORK-CORRIDORS are one of the many 


ingenious tricks in Kaiser’s new West Coast hospitals 


For years Dr. Sidney Garfield, director of 
the Kaiser Foundation’s West Coast hos- 


pitals, has been jotting down ideas for his 


“dream hospital.” 

Last month a 224-bed version of his 
dream, by architects Wolff and Phillips, was 
a functioning reality in Los Angeles, fuller 
of ingenious gadgets than a new stratoliner. 
A second version by the same architects for 
San Francisco will open in the fall. 

Biggest innovation is Garfield’s central 
“work corridor” with floor nursing facilities 
lined against its walls. This scheme leaves 
all exterior space for patients—as a double- 
corridor system does—but this one occupies 
single-corridor space. 

Visitors use balconies to reach patients’ 
rooms, never go into the “work corridor.” 
Such balcony-corridors are not entirely new 
for mild climates, but this work-corridor 
layout gives the idea new merit. 

Nurses’ stations are decentralized and, 
like the utility and medication units, are 
strung along the corridor. Each substation 


serves eight patients. Garfield figures the 
scheme cuts nurses’ steps to 1/7 of those 
required by a central-station, single-corridor 
layout. A central control station on each 
floor routes visitors, requisitions, supplies. 


Push-button babies 


How to satisfy both the mother who wants 
to care for her infant and the mother who 
wants a vacation before she gets back to 
her houseful of kids? 

Garfield has re-thought the maternity 
ward and come up with an easy, flexible 
solution to the “rooming-in” problem: a 
bassinet-equipped steel drawer that shuttles 
between bedroom and nursery. Baby-care 
supplies are in the drawer. Automatic cor- 
ridor-light signals show the nurse whether 
the baby is in her care or the mother’s. 
The nursery-bedroom wall is soundproofed 
but has a viewing window. 

Each maternity and medical-surgical bed 
has a built-in cabinet beside it with hot, 
cold and ice-water taps. Bedside push but- 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
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Windowless wing has adjunct facilities, surgery, delivery 








Drawer holding plastic bassinet, baby and spare 








diapers slides from nursery to mother’s bedside. 


Doctor visits and examines baby in the mother’s 








































Operating N Sundeck 
room. Note also bedside lavatory. Scrub-up © Delivery rooms 
Work space P Cleen-up 
Anesthesia storage Q@ Labor rooms 
Cystoscopy R Sleeping rooms 
Nurses S Central supply 
Darkroom Tv Formula 
Splint room U Fathers’ waiting 
2 Doctors’ lounge V_ = Incubators 
: , i F om 
Operating rooms (top plan) are centered ‘ i by a rm a ETS 
= loctors ry 
around large work and equipment area. £& Bath Y Kitchen 
Patients are wheeled along peripheral cor- A Recovery rooms z me 


ridor, never glimpse work area. Splay- 





walied showers, toilets and nurseries are 





shrewdly designed space savers. 





























tons close draperies across the balcony win- 
dows and sliding glass doors. See plans for 
such other unusual features as circular op- 
erating rooms and splay-walled toilets. 

The top two floors, for convalescents, 
have orthodox corridors, few gadgets and 
such ambulatory conveniences as a patients’ 
dining room. Maids take over most patient 
care here. 

Construction is reinforced concrete with 
interior partitions of metal lath and plaster. 
Cost including Group I equipment, air con- 
ditioning and fees was $2,394,648; $25.33 
per sq. ft. figuring balconies and sundecks 
at one-half. The low bed cost of $10,690 is 
accounted for largely by full seven-story Sen Francisco: Refined version takes floor facili- San Francisco: Refined version has private 
stacking of the nursing wing, space economy 
and omission of outpatient facilities which 
will be added later. 

Structural engineer was Jerome A. Mc- 
Devitt; mechanical engineer, Thomas E. 
Taylor; electrical engineers, George Pettin- 
gell, Grant Kelly & Co.; general contractor, 
C. L. Peck; sculpture by Norman C. Zim- 
mer. 


Typical room plans. Los Angeles: nursing lay- Los Angeles: Maternity-floor layout shows neat 


out shows corridor niches. (Compare below.) planning for bassinet-drawer scheme. 


ties out of niches, omits room showers. nurseries, more toilets, fewer showers. 
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The six broad currents 
of modern architecture 


R. J. Anderson 


An appraisal of their dynamic interplay, their spiritual future 


and their common creed that great architecture is more than efficient shelter 


No longer is it possible to explain modern design as “simply functional.” 
Yet dissension has arisen out of various efforts to ripen modern architec- 
ture into a mature art expressing the human spirit. To restore a broader 
view, beyond the quarreling factions, ForRUM is starting a new series of 
discussions. Eero Saarinen, one of the most thoughtful of the younger 
architectural leaders, opens it with a sober description of six major trends 
of today, each led by a known master.—TueE Epirors 


“Our architecture some day will take an important place in history with the Greek, the Gothic and the Renaissance” 
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BY EERO SAARINEN 


Architecture alone among the arts must fulfill a practical, physical 
and worldly purpose. And yet like all the arts it must simultane- 


ously declare mankind’s aspirations. The pyramids of Egypt and 


the cathedrals of France were such answers in the most affirmative 
terms, but the aspirations of man should be seen in every building 


down to the humblest cottage. 


We are very much in the beginning of a whole new period of 
architecture. After all, it was only a few years back that the 
scenery builders built Gothic colleges and Roman banks—false 
facades borrowed from a former time. When historians look back 
at our time from the vantage point of 100 years hence, they will 
say that today’s buildings fail utterly by not even recognizing the 
spiritual side of architecture. 


>. 


While such an indictment applies to the designers of the great 
bulk of today’s buildings, it is not true of the much smaller group 
which seems to lead not by size of building but by intellect and 
by creative contribution, They are the form-givers and their fol- 
lowers are widely dispersed throughout the world—in America, 
France, Brazil, Italy and Finland. 

If we concentrate on these men who have developed certain 
basic ideas and have consciously created form, there seem to be 
six easily discernible branches of modern architecture. They 
divide into two main groups. In one group we have those who 
have been referred to as “individualists,” “romanticists” or 
“humanists.” The other group contains those called “classicists” 
or “functionalists” and their work is sometimes labeled as the 
“international style.” 

On the following pages we will examine each of the six forces 
that seem to have potency and meaning today. 























1. Wright and organic unity 


The first area of investigation might be called “the expres- 
sion of the individual.” The strongest influence on this category 
emanates from the great lone genius, Frank Lloyd Wright. His 
tremendous contribution goes back to the early part of our century 
when he initiated fundamental concepts which are like the trunk 
of the tree from which much modern architecture has grown. 
Such, for instance, were his concepts of “organic” unity; his new 
concept of space as free and fluid; his belief in the relatedness 
of nature and building; his respect for natural and indigenous 
materials; his recognition of modular design as a logical device 
through which one could take advantage of standardized parts. 
In general, Wright himself carries his form concepts, rather than 
his structural ones, to their greatest heights. His form is a very 
personal one and a lasting school may not grow from it because 
this form in the hands of others seems, already, anachronistic. 
Today, once more, with our growing maturity, we are recognizing 
a new significance in Wright’s work, even beyond the fertility of 
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“Frank Lloyd Wright expresses the dignity of man and his relation to nature 
in a way that touches deeply the spiritual side of architecture.” 


the great tree trunk: its spiritual quality. He expresses the dignity 
of man and his relation to nature in a way that touches deeply 
the spiritual side of architecture. This quality which permeates 
his work is a lesson for us to try to understand and is, perhaps, 
his greatest gift to modern architecture. 


2. Wurster, Belluschi and handicraft architecture 


Influenced in certain respects by the work of Wright, par- 
ticularly in his reverence for nature and the materials it provides, 
as well as the open plan he initiated, is a strong group of in- 
dividualists in America that search for their own form in archi- 
tecture by a particular responsiveness to the problems imposed 
by local or regional conditions and traditions. They have their 
ears close to the ground and are sensitive to the humanistic prob- 
lems. They search for individual solutions. They treat architec- 
ture as a handicraft which, in some ways, it still is—particularly 
when the problem is the individual house. Within sectors of this 
group there is today a tendency toward unchecked emotionalism 
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“William Wurster treats architecture as a handicraft” 





which, because of its lack of esthetic and structural disciplines, 
has little future for architecture. On the other hand, there are 
invaluable lasting qualities to be found within the broad limits set 
by William Wurster, Pietro Beiuschi and a few others. 


3. Aalto and the European individualists 


The architectural trend in the north European countries is 
related to the work of the US individualists and, in fact, there 
has been a generous exchange of ideas between the two. This 
north European architecture too, derives from individuals search- 
ing for their own paths. It gained its impetus from the functional- 
ism that swept the continent in the Twenties—the doctrine of 
making the physical requirements of architecture establish the 
form, of making everything—as in a clipper ship or an airplane— 
as convenient and economic as possible and letting these condi- 
tions determine form, In these countries the principles of func- 
tionalism were merged happily with what was already a sound 
attitude toward design, and local and human needs were sensi- 
tively integrated with the influence from the Continent. This 


“Pletro Belluschi—a particular responsiveness to local and regional conditions” 





“Alvar Aalto—an individualist whe has strayed away 


from the machine era into a new romanticism.” 


flowered into a distinct and well-accepted idiom, into the con- 
sciously refined and elegant forms which existed in all the ele- 
ments of interior design as well as in architecture. It found 
enthusiastic reception in America in the Thirties. 

All this was accomplished in northern Europe without the 
fanfare of revolution, and the new architecture combined sym- 
pathetically with that of the past as a part of well-arranged 
cities. Today some architects representing this trend have strayed 
away from early beliefs in the machine era and, like Alvar 
Aalto, into a new romanticism. The influence of the north 
European group on the future may not bring about a basic form 
world, but their value lies, like that of their American counter- 
part, in a healthy understanding of human and regional prob- 
lems, providing a good balance to the more defined schools that 
always run the risk of becoming too stylized. 

There is much in common among the three trends we have 
discussed. 

On the following pages we turn to the three groups which work 
in the so-called “International Style.” 












4. LeCorbusier—function and plastic form 


The fourth area of investigation is one that derives its in- 
spiration from the same sources as asbtract painting and 
sculpture. It has sprung up around the genius of Le Cor- 
busier, Like Wright and Picasso, he has unearthed a wealth of 
new fundamentals upon which he and his followers are now 
expanding. This school is based on principles of functionalism, 
belief in the machine age and in the validity of urbanism. Dedi- 
cated to these principles and solidly grounded in them, these 
men seek a further dimension by exploring the sculptural and 
plastic qualities of architecture. Although their forms grow basic- 
ally from adherence to functional and structural dictates, there 
is a disciplined manipulation to create effects which, as in ab- 
stract painting and sculpture, are beautiful because of the plastic 
and textural qualities and the relationships of parts. In the same 
way that one is aware of the dramatic, sculptural effect of the 
great columns in the Temple of Karnak, so one is thrilled, in 
such a building as Le Corbusier’s Marseilles apartments, by the 
plastic beauty, by the rich, expressive form which implies a new 
spiritual quality in modern architecture. 


5. Gropius—an architecture for the machine age 


Another strong influence came from the Bauhaus, the between- 
wars school in Germany, which generated a philosophy that spread 
over Europe and has become an influential and integral part of 
American thinking., Its leader and primary spokesman, Walter 
Gropius, saw the problem early and defined it in its broadest 
terms. The Bauhaus recognized that we are living in a new in- 
dustrial era and it preached that the role of All design—from an 


_. ash tray to a city plan—must express that way of life. Its doc- 
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trine was to find beauty not through the handmade look of the 
past, but to find it through the honest use of our new tool—the 
machine. 


Unlike the north European group, however, the Bauhaus sys- 
tematically explored and experimented with materials and pro- 
duction processes and sought alliances between designer and 
manufacturer for the sake of encouraging mass production of 
its designs. Sensitive to economic and sociological factors, it be- 
lieved that architecture should serve man by developing low-cost 
housing and mass-produced good design. In America, the em- 
phasis has been more strongly on architecture than on design. 
But, perhaps, more important than the forms created are the 
philosophy, disciplines and methods which it has been teaching; 
for in these directions it produced a whole generation of well- 
trained men and has influenced many of the young architects 
who will be doing much of tomorrow’s building. 


6. Mies van der Rohe, the form-giver 


The sixth branch derives from the Bauhaus in the sense of 
believing that the architect’s job is to make a proud order out 
of the form-world of our industrial era. Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, the giant form-giver in this school, has deliberately limited 
the scope of the problem, working in depth rather than in breadth. 
His effort narrows to a concentration on structural clarity and 
the frank use of accepted methods of assembly. He seeks to 
find an expressive and appropriate beauty for our time by the 
refined, carefully adjusted, and highly ordered combination of 
these elements, Unlike Le Corbusier, he does not fit the shape of 
a building like a glove to a functional space, but frames up regular 
structures containing empty regular spaces which can then be 
internally arranged and rearranged like a theater stage to suit 
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many successive uses, and thereby resist the ravaging effects of - 
rapid changes in an industrial world. A considerable amount hag 
been built on these principles in the US, where industrialization 
is the furthest along and, therefore, the best understood. 7 

Mies’ followers and those who respect him are laboring en- 
thusiastically to find in structure and the complicated mechanism 
of today’s building the clear and eloquent simplicity of this form 
world. Some of them seek within Mies’ principles to enrich the” 
vocabulary and widen the range, to stay true to the expression of — 
structural clarity but to expand beyond the confining geometry 
of post-and-lintel. This school seems to have the potential answers 
to the physical problems of architecture so completely in hand . 
that contributions beyond that are not at first apparent. How. — 
ever, the beauty of Mies’ apartment towers in Chicago transcends ~ 
the physical, making out of structure itself an abstract, coherent 
beauty which adds a new dimension to architecture. 


Nervi and Fuller, the engineer-scientists 


If we think of the architect as the form-giver, these six trends — 
seem to be the essential and fruitful ones in architecture today. — 
But there are other investigations which will play a dominant | 
role in the shape of things to come. Closest to these trends in 
creation of form, but from outside of the formal limits of archi- 
tecture, are some of the new exploits in engineering. The space- ~ 
frames of Pier Nervi in Italy and the structures of Buckminster 
Fuller in America will have a profound influence on architec- 
tural thinking. From the miraculous potentials of engineering and 
science will come new possibilities, new materials and new prob- 
lems. These will all have to be absorbed. 

There are new impulses today in urban thinking which have 
not as yet matured into acceptable form but will have a profound 
influence on the future. Such, for example, are the sociologically 
and economically oriented city-planning concepts of Clarence Stein 
and the late Henry Wright. 


Tomorrow—another great architecture 


Then, there is the large broad base of today’s building—the 
areas where design is not conscious but where physical problems 
are nevertheless solved. This base can be likened to a folk art. 
Here, in this base, problems of architecture will be posed that, 
taken up and solved by creative minds, will give new generative 
impulses to the form of our day. We must remember, too, that 
even within the six trends the picture is more complicated than 
described. There are interactions between the schools and a cross- 
ing of lines by individual architects. It must, also, be remembered 
that within each trend there are men of varying capacities. There 
are the primary creators of form; there are those men who work 
with understanding within this form world; and last, there are 
those who use the forms inconsistently and indiscriminately, creat- 
ing only confusion. 

Let us now think of these six trends in relation to the definition 
of architecture—the art with the dual requirements, physical and 
spiritual. All of them are concerned with answering the physical 
demands, All of them, we find, also show a sincere preoccupation 
with the expression of spiritual values. Each seeks it in its own 
way. It is, therefore, logical to assume that, with the maturing of 
our civilization and the resulting respect for cultural, nonmate- 
rialistic aims, spiritual qualities will flourish. They will catch up 
to the physical advances. Our architecture will then have the 
balance necessary for its flowering and some day will take an 
important place in history with the Greek, the Gothic and the 
Renaissance. 
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Time: Walter Bennett 



















* This frank appraisal of the problems 
faced by public housing was made 
at the 1953 annual meeting of the 
Notional Howsing Conference. Mr. 
Churchill's viewpoint toward public 
housing is a sympathetic one; he is 
not only recognized as a leader in 
the fields of architecture and city 
planning, but is one of the nation’s 
top authorities on housing. He hes 
designed numerous public housing de- 
velopments, has been a director of 
the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council, a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Public Housing 
Authority and a special consultant 
to the administrators of the national 
end New York State public housing 
programs. 





What changes must be mad 


In its 16-year history, only its public relations 

have changed—and for the worse. If the program is 
to continue, changes must be made in its attitude 
toward politics, project appearance, 

private builders, pioneering construction and 


program administration 


—BY HENRY S. CHURCHILL* 


It wasn’t love for humanity that put public housing over in the Thirties, 
but the smell of rich and redolent pork. . . .” 


“Today, if public housing wants political support, it must have tangible appeal 
to somebody besides the tenants. . . .” 


“Public housing ‘projects’ are different . . . and anything that is different 


is almost certain to be considered un-American and hateful. . . .’ 


“There are no very sound reasons ... why public housing should be notably different 


9? 


from what the regular builder provides. . . . 


“We should look the fetish of 60-year fortress construction in the eye 


9° 


and recognize it for the nonsense it is... . 


“It is simply silly for public housing not to avail itself 
of the operative builders’ know-how. .. . 


> 


“Do away with all standards except two simple ones: 1) minimum area per dwelling, 


9° 


and 2) maximum density per gross acre... . 


“Public housing can play a new and important role in holding the line 

against area deterioration if the notion of slum clearance and ‘project’ is supplanted 
by the idea of salvage and the construction of small units which are part 

and parcel of the area itself. . . .” 


| 
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At this point of crisis it is time to ask why, after 16 
years of accomplishment, the public housing move- 
ment has fallen into such contempt that heroic efforts 
are needed to keep it alive. It is time to take a long 
and serious look at what is wrong. And the current 
crisis provides a good opportunity to say publicly 
things we have been saying privately for a long time, 
but which no one says publicly because they have an 
official position, or because they don’t want to hurt 
anyone’s feelings—or just because. 

What I am about to say will not be popular; and 
one reason will be that “This is not the time to criti- 
cize.” I think it is: there has been a change since 
1937, in the times, in the temper of the country and 
in the administration. 

It is time for a change, too, in public housing. 

The core of the trouble can be summed up in one 
sentence: There has been no new thinking, no accept- 
ance of new ideas, no revision of approaches or con- 
cepts in the housing movement since 1937. 


Reform and the pork barrel 

Public housing was the result of a long reform movement, 
stemming from the revelations of the frightful conditions 
under which people lived in the slums of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and other large industrial cities. It was humanitarian 
in its inception and noble in its purpose. However, it got 
nowhere until, during the Depression, it was linked to muni- 
cipal bankruptcy and to the cost of crime, delinquency and 
disease. When to the impressive statistics of staggering muni- 
cipal costs there was added, during the early days of the 
New Deal, the brilliant idea of giving cities money to do 
something about it, then public housing became a political 
reality. The politicians came rushing to the Federal trough 
hoping not only to obtain civic virtue by clearing slums but 
also to get some additional grease for their squeaking political 
machines. Those were lean times, and believe me it wasn’t 
love for humanity that put housing over, but the smell of 
rich and redolent pork. 

So what did the housers do? Just what the virtuous always 
do: instead of facing up to reality they attempted to perpetu- 
ate their own self-righteousness. Instead of playing ball with 
the politicians, they insisted on trying to make housing 
politically pure. They said, in effect, and meant it effectively, 
“Boys, not only will it beyimpossible for you to get any gravy 
drippings, but even the jobs will be given out by nonpaid, 
nonpolitical, civic-minded, holy appointees. Of course you 
understand this is your program and your local authority 
and you can do as you please, but every time you blow 
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your little noses you must have four federal approvals certi- 
fied in seven copies.” 

All of which was fine and in tune with 1937. Very few 
government programs have ever been so honestly admini- 
stered. This, quite cynically, is one of the principal reasons 
for the program’s present sorry state. It has no political 
support because it is not worth any politician’s while to 
support it. If public housing wants political support, it must 
have tangible appeal to somebody besides the tenants who, 
being poor, don’t count. Some political benefits must accrue, 
however indirectly. FHA, for instance, benefits lots of the 
right people, and you never hear any kicks about FHA 
subsidies or complaints that FHA is socialistic or subversive 
to private enterprise. So I should say that goal No. 1 for 
public housing in 1953 is realism in the realm of political- 


economics. 


Homes, not projects 


Back in 1934 when PWA began building the first public 
housing, it set out to clear large blocks of slums and erect 
large groups of buildings which for some reason or other 
were called “projects.” There were at that time extremely 
cogent reasons for such a procedure, not the least of which 
was that they provided what scientists call a “controlled ex- 
periment” through which a lot of theories about costs, man- 
agement, and so on could be isolated and measured. For 
years we've been building “projects,” even though they have 
become an ill-mark of public housing and an epithet of 
contempt. Anyone can go to any city in the US and pick 
out the residing places of the deserving poor. Projects, in 
all their hideous conspicuousness, are a prime reason for the 
contempt in which the housing program is held. It is not 
that the buildings themselves are any worse architecturally 
than the stuff around them, but that they stand out from the 
general pattern of their surroundings like two sore thumbs 
on a pianist. It is not because they are ugly and dull that 
arouses animosity. We are quite blind to the squalor and 
ugliness of our cities, but “projects” are different. They thus 
call attention to themselves, and anything that is different 
is almost certain to be considered un-American and hateful. 

I can see no reason why we should go on building 
projects. There are too many things wrong with them, 
economically, socially and architecturally. There are no 
very sound reasons, that I know of, why public housing 
should be notably different from what the regular builder 
provides. I think we should start building homes, not “proj- 
ects,” nor dwelling units (“d.u.s”), nor “housing.” As homes 
they can, and should be, part of the normal city pattern— 
a long step toward normal acceptance. 

But it would mean an awful lot of re-thinking of present 


continued on p. 152 
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Prayer room, lighted by clerestory over center aisle, 


will be enriched by multicolor curtain hung before ark between mural-like blue-glass windows. 


(Curtain was being made when photo was taken.) 
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| Architect, sculptor and painters 


pool talents to create an exceptional synagogue 
















“Thou shalt not make thee any graven image... .” Strict inter- 
pretation of these words from the Second Commandment has re- 
stricted the use of art in most Jewish synagogues. Unlike Christian 
churches, which have generally relied on stained glass, murals, 
mosaics and sculpture for enrichment, the temple has usually been 
an unadorned and often uninspiring structure. 

Not so, this small synagogue for a somewhat liberal congrega- 
tion in a New York suburb. 

Inside and out, it is an impressive demonstration of allied art 
and architecture. The facade’s focal point is an 8’ x 12’ sculptural 
representation of the burning bush, executed in lead-coated copper 
and mounted on a panel of natural cypress. On the other side of 


> this panel in front of the ark—the congregation’s focal point— 


will hang a colorful 8’ x 19 “quilt” of bright-colored velvet strips 
- and rectangles with appliqué symbols in velvet tubing. It was de- 
signed by a famous painter, and is being executed by the women of 
the congregation. On either side of this central panel is a huge 
Square window whose mullions are arranged to define Jewish sym- 
bols and to create an abstract Mondrian pattern. The windows are 
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TWO SMALL RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 


CONGREGATION B’NAI ISRAEL, Millburn, N, J. 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, architect 

HERBERT FERBER, sculptor 

ROBERT MOTHERWELL, mural painter 

ADOLPH GOTTLIEB, curtain designer 

O. A. PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor 


Burning bush sculpture, mounted on cypress panel, 


dominates prayer-room wing, which projects toward main street. 


glazed with frosted, heat-resistant glass whose bluish color contrasts 
pleasantly with the warm tans and browns of the brick and birch 
interior. 

Integration of art and architecture is also demonstrated in the 
lobby where the architect provided space for an 8’ x 16’ mural 
(see next page). 


Three-fold expansion 


In plan the building features 1) easy expansibility, and 2) an 
“outdoor room.” The prayer room contains 200 permanent pews 
—enough for ordinary week-end services—but can be extended 
to include part or all of the social room by sliding one or two sets 
of partitions aside. This lifts the capacity to 350 for special holy 
days, confirmations and large weddings, or to 700 for high holy 
day services (three days per year). Normally, both partitions re- 
main in their “closed” position, dividing the space into three parts. 

The outdoor room, a walled garden opening off the lobby, is 
used for outdoor weddings, as a lobby extension on high holy days 


Photos: Alexandre Georges 
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Social hall has small stage and kitchen, = 
is used for dinners, dances, lectures, = We 9 — 


school assembly, prayer-roem extension. 











Lobby mural, in orange, blues, tans and grays features symbols of Hebrew tradition 








and at the Feast of Booths for the erection of the Sukkoth (a booth 
made of branches and decorated with fruits and flowers). 

Materials were chosen for minimum maintenance: cavity brick 
walls, brick or colored concrete block partitions (plaster only in 
toilets and kitchen), concrete floor slab with radiant heating, 
acoustic plaster ceilings, red birch woodwork finished natural, 
natural eypress trim outside. Walled garden permits use of big win- 

Cost: $150,000, excluding land, landscaping and furnishings, dows without loss of privacy, is used 
but including $10,400 architect’s fee. Cost per sq. ft.: $14.40. for outdoor functions. 
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Blank brick walls are relieved by perforations in garden wall (right), big windows at entry and cypress and glass clerestory atop prayer-room wing 
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Wooden porch off social hall offers pleasant contrast with tan brick walls 


2. Expert handling of wood and brick takes the 


place of decoration in this small synagogue 


Although the same architect designed this synagogue, other artists 
were not available for ornamental assistance. Instead, he had to Sites Sahin: téatties tabi 
rely on his choice of materials and architectural detailing to give 
gLite ; tablets beneath heavy sculptural eave. 
the building its warm, informal character. 
These are the devices he used on the exterior: 1) harmonious 
panels of tan brick and natural cypress as shown in the above 
photo, 2) a pitched roof of blue asphalt shingles with wide over- 
hangs, 3) deep gable ends which give a sculptural quality to the 
building, 4) setbacks in the brick facade (photo right) to focus 
attention on its only applied ornamentation—two white tablets 
representing the original Ten Commandments, 5) special detailing 
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| CONGREGATION BETH-EL, 
New London, Conn. 

PERCIVAL GOODMAN, architect 
SOL B. BERNSTEIN, associate architect 
JACK A. HALPRIN INC., general contractor 
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Entry hall between lobby and prayer room: note decorative 


use of varied materials. 














Approach to main entry: note sense of shelter 


conveyed by building’s generous eaves. 
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Reception room uses big windows between post-and-beam framing to invite new patients 


TWO SMALL DENTAL OFFICES 


1 = Contemporary design provides ethical advertising and minimum 


maintenance, helps kill some of the pain of visiting the dentist 


This new building has more than doubled the practice of the two 
dentist brothers who occupy it. They attribute this to the well- 
situated site and to the stimulating design and use of materials—all 
of which have made this building an effective piece of ethical 
advertising. 

Previously the doctors had rented “pigeonhole offices” in a 
downtown building—‘“cramped, poorly lit, no parking, no lawn, 
no trees, no personal delight in environment to share with patients.” 

The new site is in a transitional zone between residential and 
commercial areas, and is big enough to permit future expansion 
and accommodate off-street parking. Moreover, it bears several 
deciduous trees which are almost oddities in the pine-tree state 
of Oregon and which the architects treated with due respect: 
“Stones and trees possess qualities not found in glass, cement, 
plaster and plastic.” 

Design of the building sprang from the owner’s desire for a 
minimum of maintenance and “an optimum of pleasure from 
their daily use of the building.” The former is reflected in the 
operating costs shown on p. 126. The latter is reflected in the way 
this building contrasts strikingly with the typical dentist’s office. 
Example: “Where the patients and their vocal children usually 


Reception desk adjoins office area, permits attendance by 


dual-duty staff assistant. 


——— _> 
Projecting hood shelters entry walk and dignified sign 
bearing doctors’ names. Beyond is courtyard wall. 
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Laboratory, overlooking 


court, has efficient U- 


shaped counter. 





RECEPTION 


Operating-room windows cre small 
and high for privacy, wide to offset 


room’s small dimensions (9 x 10’). 


WAITING 


STEPHAN DENTAL OFFICES, Spokane, Wash. 
J. LISTER HOLMES, McCLURE, 

ADKISON & MacDONALD, architects 
CENTRAL CONSTRUCTION CO., contractor 


OF FICE 


Photos: Dearborn-Massar 
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overflow from a pinched office into an adjoining corridor, this new 

building provides a ‘garden court for such explosive situations. eit en 

The garden court, shielded from the street by a stone wall and 

equipped with sandbox, seedlings, swing and lawn, is a pleasant 

place to sit out a swollen jaw for kiddo and parent alike.” Other 

noteworthy departures from standard dental-office design: The 

reception room is large (16’ x 26’) yet easily controlled by one 

dual-duty receptionist; the glass wall of this room, which permits 

people to see in as well as out, has attracted new patients; the 

pleasant, efficient operating rooms are credited with an increase 

in repeat business; the design also gets credit for making it easier - 

for the doctors to maintain a permanent staff of efficient personnel oe sci. 

(six technicians and assistants comprise the normal staff). Bay A ) 
Construction cost was $38,440, or $11.40 per sq. ft., including 

architect’s fee ($2,850) but excluding landscaping ($850) and ati 

furnishings. 


Annual operating costs: 

Oil, water, gas, electricity 

Houskeeping supplies 

ES ek ENG FN PO EL eee 
Janitor, yard work, cleaning, etc. ..............+..05- 771 
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Broad-brimmed roof protects clinic windows from hot Oklahoma sun 





Photos: Julius Shulman 


2. Office for one-man dental practice is compactly planned for a 35’ lot 


CARLSON DENTAL CLINIC, Elk City, Okla. 
CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT & ASSOCIATES, architects 
DOYLE NEECE, general contractor 





Reception desk is hub of compact floor plan 






=f! 
RETIRING 
ROOM 


This is about as compact a dental office as any doctor could want. 
Within its 900 sq. ft. are packed all the facilities a busy dentist 
could hope for: waiting room, office laboratory, two operating 
rooms, darkroom, lavatory, and a “retiring room” for patients 
recovering from anesthesia. Yet, these facilities are so well ar- 
ranged that the office can easily be managed by a doctor and a 
single assistant. The secret: within a plan that is almost square 
(29 x 31’) the reception desk is centrally located so that the 
receptionist-assistant is within a few steps of every room. The 
absence of doors in many of the rooms and the two-way utility 
cabinet between the operating rooms further simplify circulation 
and help offset the small dimensions of the building. 

Since the office is in a residential neighborhood, it was finished 
to look like a house. Its 2 x 4 stud walls are brick veneered and 
its low-pitched roof is built up. Cost was $11,000, or about $11.50 
per sq. ft. including architect’s fee ($620) but excluding land, 
landscaping and furnishings. 


Operating rooms are side by side for easy use by one doctor 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUILD! 



































PHILLIS WHEATLEY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LOCATION: Houston 
MacKIE & KAMRATH, architects 
WALTER P. MOORE, structural engineer 
HOLLIS U. BIBLE, mechanical engineer 
STAYTON NUNN, coordinating architect, 
Houston Independent Schoo] District DIG h& ITY FOR 


FARNSWORTH & CHAMBERS CO., general contractor 
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Auditorium corner makes the most of interplay between brick masses and cast stone lines 
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Heavily sheltered entrance 
opens to exhibit hall-lobby 


ADOLESCENTS 













Mass, t 
ss, texture and line “You Americans are charmed by little children but | 


you don’t like adolescents.” That was the capsule 
comment of Antony Part, building director of the ) 
British Ministry of Education, after a year’s study 
of US schools. 
On schoolhouse evidence Part seems to be right: 
in sharp contrast to the sympathy and sensitivity 
that characterize so much new college and elementary 
school building, too many high schools seem designed 
for dull, unaspiring creatures with a penchant for 
destruction, complicated utilitarian needs, and not 
much else. High-school Gothic and Georgian have 


pretty much given way to an architectural vacuum. 






give an economical high school 





the luxury of solid character 













ae This school for 1,500 Negro students hints a 


GYMNASIUM reverse swing of the pendulum. Architect: Karl 
Kamrath and F. J. MacKie Jr. have given their 
building an exuberant architectural character and 
a decorativeness thoroughly consistent with itself, 
inside and out. 








CLASSROOMS 








The effect is somewhat anachronistic—reminiscent 
of Dutch Architect W. M. Dudok’s work of the 1920's, 
which in turn was derived from Wright. This of 
course is one of the paradoxical ways architecture 
moves forward: every now and again someone 
reaches into the past and throws a light onto some 
lack felt in the present. It is interesting to be re- 
minded of the solid, deliberate character of the 
earlier kind of interplay between mass and line. 














It can be argued whether this character is suitable 
= for a school and whether it is valid to employ dra- 
matic exterior masses that have an anticlimactic 
meaning so far as interior plan is concerned. But 
this is sure: Here is a high school that does not 










Cost data: wear its economical $12.85 per sq. ft. cost on its 
, ere repre eee reer e $1,823,094.00 sleeve. It says instead: “Somebody thinks I am 
Total building cost per classroom... $37,204.00 significant.” 
Per pupil ........-+.0.eeeeeeeees $1,215.00 The three-story plan marks a salutary retreat from 
e Per sq. ft... 0.2.00. ee eee e eee eeeee $12.85 the notion that a one-story school is good no taatter 





Bt *Excluding 5% architectural fee 





A, 


u : Rear of school flanks sports field. Shop wing can be widened and classroom wing extended in spite of tight site 
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Lobby makes decorative use of oak trim, warmly colored handmade brick, glass 


block walls, and gives key to decorative treatment throughout. 


how far it sprawls. However, for this flat site with 
its one entrance level, the architects would have 
preferred a two-story classroom wing to the three 
| stories imposed by limited acreage, sports fields and 
provision for expansion. 












Construction cost was about 20% under other FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Houston schools built in the same period; savings © 020 40 90 wot — ‘ 
M 

of $500,000 under the $2,300,000 budgeted gave NOmE oom Thy He 3 | Febedic|abainermipdny acne aa. Then as 
Houston an extra elementary school. The architects mpm | cow <auate | / 

‘ : . cust F efetass [cooxine |c.ass [JSewine |e git ' 
exhaustively studied local school construction, came mmol HNN ie 

" fs : :  UUUULUUUUUUE 

up with 24 suggestions for cost-cutting, half of which > et 


were accepted. 


4 
‘ 
The biggest saving was elimination of an audi- {poo | crunasium & 
| | 
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Nes nudromn Z 
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torium balcony in favor of a broad, shallow assembly eg \ Stace / 

room which is excellent for live programs and un- - if iEL im 

usually intimate for a 1,500-seat auditorium. Ceil- wee cs Gt ~ lb emo f 

ing lighting and three-dimensional designs of oak whee bosses est) 

molding take design advantage of the room’s chang- i a 

ing ceiling level (two parallel trusses supporting a 

lightweight steel members). The ceiling design and  epcanmenai 

undulating, asbestos sprayed back walksite Tint: os ser he «iq Ta a 

ally excellent. : [ee pLasses a fife] castes. 
Other important savings were achieved by omit- 








ry 


ting all exterior downspouts in favor of a few in- 





FF efrousinfeovcer poet afd | 
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terior leaders; omitting roof parapet and flashing; ] : r=4 | 
sloping classroom ceilings to avoid a straight 18” > f fousss | | 
drop-down to corridor height; eliminating extra sub- bry | at i | 
floors in the gymnasium by setting sleepers close wooo } | cach | 
together in mastic on the slab. The biggest proposed Jworks { jaa — 
saving among those not accepted was slab on sill in [Ha  . 

place of a freestanding ground-floor slab giving GENL | | tr 

immediate access‘to all pipes. Structure is reinforced uae f ess 

concrete except for steel trusses and bar joists over - 

gymnasium, cafeteria and auditorium. Exterior ie 

walls are brick with tile backing and cast stone trim. ca ceeding 
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Classrooms have slanted ceilings, instead of straight drop-down to corridor 


height, for economy and better lighting and acoustics. 


af 
apm av 
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Auditorium omits balcony, is broad and shallow. Architects emphasized changing ceil- 


ing levels and undulating, acoustic treated back wall. Trim is oak. 
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View from Museum's ground-floor galleries: sculpture, large pool, bridge at right, glazed brick wall in rear. Branches at right are those of weeping bire 


NY city dwellers live in solitary confinement because they have no piazzas, piazettas, — 

squares or boulevards in-which to meet other city dwellers. People who would never ~ 
dream of buying a house without a living room think nothing of supporting cities that have no | 
outdoor spaces in which neighbors can meet. 

All this is by way of introducing this outdoor living room for Manhattan’s Museum of ~ 
Modern Art. Designed by Philip C. Johnson and Landscape Consultant James Fanning, this — 
particular outdoor living room is primarily a setting for the Museum’s sculpture collection. — 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it an outdoor clubroom (you have to pay admission 
to get in) but the principles on which it is based make sense for more public centers as well. — 

Briefly, these principles are very similar to the principles that dictate any good medern 
living arrangement. First, you want a sense of enclosure. Second, you want a major view 
(indoor living rooms may have one wall removed and replaced by glass—outdoor living rooms ~ 
have the roof removed and replaced by sky). And, third, you want to arrange the “furniture” © 
(terraces, benches, trees, pools, sculpture, etc.) to get the most out of the space. 

This 110’ x 200’, marble-floored living room is really four rooms that flow together. They 
are different in size because they serve as backdrops for sculpture of different scale. They are 
separated by two pools and by groups of trees. The entire space is walled in. 

The designers tried to control circulation so as to invite people really to look at the sculpture 
as they pass through the outdoor rooms and past the sculpture in a slow procession. Short 
flights of steps and bridges were placed to route people as effectively as possible. Changes in 
level make the space seem much larger and raise the imaginary ceiling of this outdoor living 
room to 14’. 

This “imaginary ceiling” is established by the height of first-floor ceilings all around the 
garden, and by the similar height of the brick wall. That height was fixed at 12’—too low for 
comfort in a huge room. As a result of the drop in floor level, the imaginary ceiling height is 
raised by 2’, produces a wonderful feeling of enclosure as well as spaciousness. 

Like many city-center schemes that rely upon stone floors for a sense of monumentality 
(and lower maintenance costs), this one has not as yet overcome the glare problem. Although 
the islands of trees do provide shade and will provide more of it as the trees grow larger, the 
beautiful Vermont marble paving reflects a great deal of sun during bright summer days. 

When completed, this sculpture garden will have a number of stone-slab benches to break 
up some of the larger spaces. It will also have a dramatic lighting system designed by Richard 
Kelly, who buried floodlights at the foot of trees to shine up into the foliage, and at the foot 
of the brick wall along the street to bathe that wall in light. In addition, spots attached to 
adjacent buildings will shine down on the restaurant-terrace that will complete the west end 
of the outdoor living room. 


View from center of garden: principal 
pool with Maillol figure (“The River”) in 
foreground, Lachaise in rear, Steps lead 
up to terrace outside new Whitney museum. 











MUS EU M GARDEN is an outdoor living room for sculpture display 


Photos: (below) David E. Sherman; (others) Alexandre Georges 











PHILIP C. JOHNSON, director of architecture, View from Museum roof: all of garden 
Museum of Modern Art, design supervisor except raised terraces. Note division into 
JAMES FANNING, landscape afchitect four “rooms” that are separated by pools 
GEORGE HOPKINSON, architect and groups of trees and shrubs. 

LANDIS GORES, associate designer 

MURPHY-BRINK WORTH, general contractors 

WOODCOCK NURSERY, landscape contractor 
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1. Welded framing for low cost skyscrapers 


BUILDING ENGINEERI 2. Precast arches for 100’ spans 
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Flexible store lighting for 68c per sq. ft. 
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Corrugated floor panels combine both formwork 
and reinforcing for the floor slab of this 20-story 
Fidelity Union Building in Dallas. Panels span 


10’, are stud-welded to flanges of steel beams. 











Welding sequence for this rigid-frame structure: 
1) shear plates and lower wind connection plates 
are shop-welded to columns; 2) after beam is set 


and bolted, top wind connection plate is butt- 

















welded to column; 3) after cooling, fillet weld is 


run between beam and connection plate. 
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for 20-story office building 


Engineers and contractors in Texas prefer 
to weld rather than to rivet tall steel build- 
ings. Of the 18 buildings over ten stories 
high begun in Texas since Jan. °51, 12 
averaging 19 stories in height have been 
welded while only six averaging 18 stories 
have been riveted. The reason: lower costs 
and easier, quicker erection. 

Wyatt C. Hedrick Associates, architects 
and engineers of Dallas, are “convinced 
that a saving of 5 to 20% in the cost of a 
steel frame can be made by welding instead 
of riveting.” Since 1946 they have designed 
five multistory buildings and savings due 
to welding increased with each new struc- 
ture. On Hedrick’s latest structure, the 20- 
story Fidelity Union Building, comparative 
studies show a 2614% price advantage per 
ton of steel for a continuous welded design 
versus conventional riveting; bids came to 
$251 per ton for a 2,850-ton welded frame 
(22.8 lbs. per sq. ft.). The welded frame 
was topped out in 81 working days at a 
rate of nearly two floors per week. And the 
floors went in at the same speed, thanks to 
a lightweight concrete floor system where 
steel corrugated panels doubled as form- 
work and reinforcing. Each floor of panels 
was placed, and negative reinforcing, elec- 
trical and mechanical work completed at 
a speed of two floors a week; concreting 
followed at the same speed. 

No shrinkage distortion was discovered 
in the steel frames, thanks to careful joint 
detailing (see diagrams opposite). Beams 
are connected to columns through flange 
plates. These plates are first butt-welded 
to columns and allowed to cool; then the 
beams are joined to the plates with fillet 
welds. An average of 834 lbs. of weld 





Rigid-frame skyscrap- 
ers in Dallas by Archi- 
tect Hedrick: 1) 18- 
story Corrigan Tower; 
(2) 24-story addition to 
Adolphus Hotel; (3) 
20-story Fidelity Union. 


Ed Halli 


‘hr 


Rhoton Gilbert 


1. RIGID-FRAME WELDED SKYSCRAPERS 


Continuous welded design proves 26'/, % cheaper than riveting 


metal was used for each ton of fram- 
ing steel. Ease of plumbing made this 
procedure inviting; continuous inspection 
made it work. 

In each 2414’ x 20’ floor bay a single 
secondary beam spans the long dimension, 
creating two 10’ half-bays that are bridged 
by the corrugated floor panels. These panels 
are made of high-strength galvanized steel 
(yield stress 80,000 psi), 24 ga., with 214,” 
deep corrugations 4” o.c. Panels are 32” 
wide and 9-6” long, cut and bundled for 
each bay before shipping. Positive reinfore- 
ing is supplied by the panel itself, supple- 
mented by 14” transverse wires factory 
welded 6” o.c. across the corrugations. 
Ends of the panels are stud-welded to the 
top flanges of the beams and shored up 
at midspan while casting the 5” slab. 

A 10’ x 10’ grid of telephone and elec- 
trical distribution ducts is embedded in 
the slab, with outlets 24” apart along 
grid lines. These ducts are raised off the 
corrugated panels in high chairs and nega- 
tive steel is laid across them as required. 
Finally the floor is cast with a 5” slab 
of 3,000 psi lightweight concrete (90 Ibs. 
per cu. ft.). Weight of the floor panels, 
including reinforcing, is 1.34 psf and the 
slab about 40 psf. Cost of the flooring (ex- 
cluding mechanical and electrical work) is 
$1.46 per sq. ft.—floor framing, 71¢; floor 
panel and slab, 75¢. 

The Fidelity Union Building was de- 
signed by Wyatt C. Hedrick Associates, 
architects and engineers; general contrac- 
tors, Inge-Hayman Construction Co. Inc.; 
steel contractor, John F. Beasley Construc- 
tion Co. The floor system was designed 
and supplied by Granco Steel Products Co. 


A\ 





Galvanized steel forms are stud-welded to beam 
flanges. Temporary shoring in foreground sup- 
ports panels at midspan during casting. 



















Wiring ducts are supported in reinforcing steel 
high chairs to hold them flush with top of slab. 
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Lightweight slab is poured 5” thick, weighs only 
40 psf thanks to expanded shale aggregate. 
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to be cast simultaneously. 






2. PRECAST ARCHES —..:s0« 


Here is a simple technique for the low- 
cost prefabrication of wide-span concrete 
arches. It is based on the use of crossed 
tie rods to absorb thrust, cut reinforcing, 
facilitate erection and direct only vertical 
loads upon the supports. Already used to 
build two warehouses-in Harlingen, Tex., 
for $3.16 per sq. ft. (excluding mechan- 
ical and electrical work), this system 
should prove useful for warehouses, facto- 
ries, supermarkets, schools—any single- 
story building that requires durable, fire- 
proof roofs spanning 50’ to 100’. 

These arches are precast: four at a 
time in steel and aluminum “gang-orms” 


sturdy enow#h to be reused indefinitely. 
a 


Welded reinforcing is placed for four 50° arches 





Separator plates and forms are ready for pour- 


ing. Equipment makes four arches a day. 





A-frame hoist raises one arch and _ three 


bridging beams every 45 min. 
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Two-ton arches go up quickly with aid of six-man crew to frame warehouse 


tie rods permit prefabrication of 50’ concrete arches to frame warehouse for 


Each franchised contractor is furnished 
formwork for arches and bridging beams 
plus a jig table at a cost of $3,000 (for 50’ 
spans). This equipment is supplied in sec- 
tions small enough to be handled by one 
man. Construction sequence: 1) 16 ga. 
sheet steel is positioned to form the under- 
side of four arches, which are cast in an 
upright position supported on pipe col- 
umns; 2) the reinforcing for each arch is 
welded on the jig table and positioned in 
the form; 3) the crossed tie rods are at- 
tached and adjusted to the proper length; 
4) separator and side forms of 34” 
num plate are positioned and clamped; and 
5) the forms are filled with 3,000 psi, high 


alumi- 


early strength, lightweight concrete weigh- 
ing 80 lbs. per cu. ft. After 24 hours cur- 
ing, the arches are stripped of their forms 
and cured seven days more before erection. 

The technique permits rapid construc- 
tion. In a single 8 hour shift six men can 
dismantle, clean and oil the forms, place 
reinforcing, erect each gang-form and pour 
four arches. Eight men and a hoist opera- 
tor can raise and secure 10-12 arches (each 
with three bridging beams) per shift. 

In both warehouses the 50’ arches, weigh- 
ing 4,900 lbs. each, are placed 6/-8” o.c. 
upon in-situ beams carried on concrete col- 
umns 20’ o.c. Adjacent arches are bridged 
by three precast beams and topped by a 
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Crossed tie rods of 1” steel reinforcing bars 
absorb thrust in roof. Bars can be enclosed in 
concrete for a fully fireproof structure. 





$1.40 per sq. ft. 


precast deck of lightweight, insulative con- 
crete planks and standard built-up roofing, 
resulting in a roof having a “U” factor 
of 0.52. Bridging beams weigh 150 Ibs. 
each; ribbed roof slabs 6’-714” long, 2’ 
wide and 1” thick weigh 12 lbs. per sq. ft. 
to produce a roof structure weighing 28 
lbs. per sq. ft. (including arches) for a 
design loading of 30 psf. These ware- 
houses obtained a semi-fireproof insurance 
rating of 24¢ with tie rods in concrete. 

A 40’ test arch, weighing 2,860 tons with 
300 Ibs. of steel reinforcing and 1” crossed 
tie rods, was loaded with 10,500 lbs. of 
lead (260 Ibs. per lin. ft.). This produced 


no measurable deflection at the crown but 
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threaded cast iron insert 


concrete arch 


interior tie beam 


a spread of 1/16” at the supports, which 
was overcome by use of steel formwork and 
by tightening the tie rods before pouring. 

Although lack of heavy hoisting equip- 
ment is likely to limit spans to 100’, the 
designers believe that arches spanning 
100’, spaced 20’ o.c., should cost no more 
than the present 50’ spans. The 100’ 
arches would weigh 25,000 lbs. as com- 
pared with 50’ arches weighing 4,900 Ibs. 
and containing 590 Ibs. of reinforcing 
with 114” tie rods. 

This novel technique of concrete arch 
construction was developed by C, Lyman 
Ellis & Co., architects and engineers, in co- 
operation with Contractor Larry Hull. 


concrete bridging - 
3 rows bridging per orch boy 
at %4 points and center of arch 






Photos: Purnell Phot 





Two 50’ arch spans share a common line of sup- 
ports in a second building. Roof deck is made 
of precast panels of lightweight insulating con- 
crete, weighing 12 lbs. per sq. ft. 
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1. CUSTOM STORE LIGHTING — incandescent spots aim 60 foot-candles at merchandise, only 8 on aisles 


Hutzler’s “Country Club” department store 
(p. 84) demonstrates a new departure in 
store lighting. In place of the usual regular 
grid of fluorescent fixtures covering the en- 
tire floor with uniform 20 to 30 foot-candles, 
this store wastes no light on unproductive 
aisle space and uses incandescent spots to 
put 60 foot-candles on the merchandise. 
(The aisles get an average of 8 foot-candles 
from light spilled over from the selling 
counters. ) 

Utmost flexibility of lighting layout per- 
mits fixtures to be located precisely where 
required. Thus superfluous fixtures are 
eliminated to reduce installation cost and 
cut power consumption. Hutzler’s lighting 
cost 68¢ per sq. ft. compared with 75¢ for 
less-efficient gridiron fluorescent systems, 
though the latter do have a slight edge on 
annual operating costs—11.2¢ vs. 10.2¢ per 
sq. ft. in favor of gridiron fluorescent. On 
power consumption, whereas conventional 
fluorescent uses 4 w. or more per sq. ft. to 


Dark aisles contrast with brightly lighted counters 
and merchandise. Lighting plan below is for area 
shown in photograph. 


produce 60 foot-candles over-all, this direct 
lighting consumes only 2.9 w. per sq. ft. to 
give 60 foot-candles of the more selective 
incandescent lighting. 

The 11’ high ceiling is designed for 
speedy installation and easy relocation of 
lighting fixtures. Steel channels, 114” deep 
and 4 o.c., support perforated metal 
acoustic panels in parallel strips 6” wide 
and 24” apart. On each side of the metal 
panels are 14” wide ledges on which 12” 
x 24” acoustic tiles are simply supported. 
Lighting fixtures are mounted on the fur- 
ring grid above cutouts in the acoustic tile. 

All ceiling fixtures in each 28’ x 30’ dia- 
mond-shaped bay are attached by flexible 
armored cable to a central junction box. 
This allows each lamp to be moved within 
a radius of 6’ by merely interchanging ceil- 
ing panels. Minor changes in lighting are 
made by adjusting the lamps within the 
fixtures. Lamps can be tilted up to 45° from 
the vertical as desired; reflectors spotlight 
an area 2’ wide and 6’ long parallel to the 
sales counters. 

The ceiling itself cost 75¢ per sq. ft., the 
suspension system another 35¢, total $1.10. 
It weighs under 2 lbs. per sq. ft. The light- 
ing fixtures cost $25 to $30 and weigh 10 
to 15 lbs. each. Noise reduction coefficient 
of the finished ceiling is 0.70. 

The store is fully air conditioned. Cool 
air is delivered through circular ceiling 
diffusers. Return air flows through the per- 
forated panels to an exhaust plenum above 
the ceiling. Thus, heat from the incan- 
descent lamps is removed as fast as it 
accumulates. 

Before selecting this system, the archi- 


tects compared four methods of store light- 
ing for efficiency, effect on merchandise, 
first cost and maintenance cost. The 
methods, gridiron and irregular, both 
fluorescent and incandescent, are tabulated 
below. They recognized that uniform 
lighting does not necessarily give the best 
visibility, which is dependent upon contrast 
and shadows. Further, uniform lighting 
dampens accent lighting and is therefore 
wasteful. Incandescent spots directed at the 
selling space proved the most efficient in 
terms of lower cost and power consumption 
and are claimed to be the most flattering to 
the goods on display. 

Incandescent lighting develops contrast- 
ing shadows, gives depth to goods, proves 
relaxing to the customers. The merchandise 
looks good because the strong incandescent 
spots highlight textures of materials with- 
out falsifying colors. Customers feel good 
because they are not subject to the glare 
and monotony of high-intensity fluorescent 
tubes, and the merchandise bought does 
not change color when seen under incan- 
descent lamps at home. 

Lighting contrast in the new Hutzler store 
is supplied by fluorescent cove lighting 
around the walls and by fluorescent up- 
lighting from sales fixtures that are wired 
to junction boxes set below the floor slab. 
Both ceiling and floor lighting are supplied 
by 120/208 v. secondary lighting circuits 
fed by 480 v. feeder circuits. 

Architects are Office of James R. Ed- 
munds and Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. The 
lighting was designed by Architect Morris 
Ketchum in close cooperation with Light- 
ing Engineer Stanley R. McCandless. 


STORE LIGHTING COST COMPARISON 


SYSTEM 


28’ x 30’ bay; 11’ ceiling 


IRREGULAR 
CUSTOM LAYOUT 
Incand. Fluor. 


REGULAR 
GRID PATTERN 
Incand. Fluor. 





Fixtures per bay 


4@ 11.47@ 





Foot-candies 


33 2-60@ 





Watts per sq. ft. 





Initial cost per sq. ft. 


77¢ 





Operating cost per sq. ft.() 


15.1¢ 





@ Annual costs, including power, maintenance, etc. 


@ Fixtures # x 4’, spaced 14’ 0.c. each way. 


@ Average throughout store. 


@ Maximum light on counters, minimum on aisles. 
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PREBOMER ee 
J. H. Shaejer & Son 


Flexible armored conduits connect each bay’s junction box with its lighting Incandescent spots can be set anywhere in the ceiling. Lamps and acoustic 


fixtures. Slack in conduit permits rearrangement. tiles are carried on parallel strips of metal acoustic panels. 
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PREFAB STRESSED-ROOF STRUCTURE; 
modular oak-ply lattice telescopes for 
shipping 


Utilizing the honeycomb principle familiar 
first in Oriental paper toys, later in aircraft 
and curtain wall panels, Gamble Brothers Co, 
has engineered a lightweight roof structure 
of flexible oak ribbons. The knife-thin hard. 
wood slats are joined with stapled metal 
bands at staggered intervals to make up the 
basic 8’ x 8 Gambella unit. Weighing just 
50 lbs., the 3”-deep section can take a dead 
load of 80 lbs. per sq. ft. or a design load 
of 50 Ibs. Each module collapses to a 1’ x 8 
x 3” bundle for transporting. In application, 
it may be stretched flat and secured to con- 
ventional wood joists 8’ o.c. or curved between 
laminated arches. Supplied with demountable. 
type hardware (pictured below) attached at 
the factory, each section runs about $24, or 
about 37¢ per sq. ft. 

This unique Gambella web was originally 
designed as an economy, packaged structure 
for farm buildings and warehouses, but its 
quick erection with hand tools (two men can 
assemble the 64 sq. ft. section in about 5 
minutes) , compact shipping size, and demount- 
ability make it practical for military shelters 
Roof built on ground level: To build a maintenance hangar with Gambella, Army engineers lay lami- and aircraft hangars as well as temporary 
nated arches on the ground, spread the oak webs between them and haul up the completed sections. defense housing. The same features—strength, 
light weight, low cost, and easy installation— 
also make it a good prospect for many appli- 
cations in industrial and residential struc- 
tures. For warehouses, it might be used with 
corrugated metal or translucent plastic sheet- 
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bundle for easy delivery. Each unit expands 
to 64 sq. ft. 


continued on p. 180 














Simple assembly: Hardware is attached to 
the honeycomb and to supporting members 
at the plant. The crew erecting the hangar 
slips the fittings together by hand, ham- 
mers them tightly in place and hoists up 
the finished portal frames side to side. 
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There's no noise problem now in Vanderbilt 
Clinic’s admitting lobby. Although 1500 
patients, visitors, and staff members pass 
through here daily, Arrestone ceilings main- 
tain comfortable quiet . . . prevent build-up 
of disturbing noise levels. 


Both classes and conferences are conducted 
more easily and pieasantly under sound- 
absorbing ceilings of Arrestone. This mate- 
rial soaks up as much as 85% of the noise 
that strikes it, promotes beneficial quiet for 
effective concentration. 


When The Presbyterian Hospital was sound conditioned, 
acoustical efficiency, though highly important, was not the 
only consideration in the choice of materials. The archi- 
tects wanted ceilings that were good looking, fire-safe, and 
easy to maintain. Armstrong's Arrestone and Perforated 
Asbestos Board were the materials chosen. 

Arrestone was used in offices, corridors, wards, and class- 
rooms throughout Vanderbilt Clinic and New York Ortho- 
paedic Hospital, two units of The Presbyterian Hospital. 
Arrestone is an attractive efficient metal-pan acoustical ma- 
terial. Completely incombustible, it meets the strictest fire- 
safety regulations. Arrestone has a white, baked-on enamel 
finish that’s easily washed or repainted. 

Arrestone is installed by mechanical suspension. When 
repairs on piping or wiring are necessary, individual units of 
Arrestone can be removed easily for access to the ceiling 


space above. 


Perforated Asbestos Board was used in the audiology sec- 
tion of Vanderbilt Clinic. This area needed a hard-surfaced 
material that could be applied to walls as well as ceilings. 
Fire-safe, easy to clean, and moisture resistant, this material 
was also installed in pantries and utility rooms in Presby- 
terian and New York Orthopaedic Hospitals. 

Armstrong’s complete line of acoustical materials offers a 
wide range of special features to suit any sound-condition- 
ing need. Call in your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor for 
free, expert advice. For the booklet, “How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4207 
Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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The Perforated Asbestos Board ceiling in 
this busy nurses’ work room keeps the noise 
level down. The high acoustical efficiency 
of this economical material is not impaired 
by the excessive moisture of the room's 
sterilizing equipment. 





Offices, too, were sound conditioned to give 
office personnel in Vanderbilt Clinic the 
benefit of quiet. These Arrestone ceilings 
stay new looking with a minimum of main- 
tenance . . . help provide pleasant, fire-safe 
working conditions. 


PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 


CUSHIONTONE® 








WHAT CHANGES IN PUBLIC HOUSING? 





(continued from p. 117) 


procedures in construction, management, 
subsidy and financing. An unthinkable lot 
of rethinking—perhaps even to the point 
of renaming the public housing authority 
the homebuilding authority. How about 
that for another 1953 goal? 

We could use some fresh thinking too 
in matters like design and costs and new 
approaches to them. Any architect who has 
designed public housing knows what a 


battle it is to put over even the slightest 
innovation in planning or construction, 
particularly if it involves some of man- 
agement’s pet statistical absurdities like the 
cost of central heat for row houses com- 
pared to the cost of individual heat. Or 
modular layout, which might save thous- 
ands of dollars in the field but which usu- 
ally results in some rooms being somewhat 
larger than the prescribed formula, or in 





Styertowne Shopping Center, Clifton, New Jersey 
1%” Plain POREX, %” Nailable Cement Finish 

Arch: Emil A. Schmidlin, East Orange, New Jersey 
Gen. Contr. Weny Bros. & Storms Co., Paterson, N. J. 





Why Shopping Centers profit by using 


ROREX ROOF DECKS 


Wen roof decks must provide maximum 











quality at minimum cost, architect after 
architect chooses POREX .. . because POREX 
combines all these properties: 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

© INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

@ HEAT INSULATION 

@ SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories 
and many other uses. For floors, precast 
lightweight concrete channel slabs and plank 
are available. 


PHRETE MANUFACTURING se Ee North Arlington, N.J. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
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SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 











Type Weight | Safe loads Ibs/ sq. ft. 
of Thickness Ibs/ in 

POREX Slab p Finish | sq. ft. 14” ,2'0" 3'4" 6’ ‘ 8’ 

Plain 1%” | %” 7 100 760} J. | — 

Plain 3” “" 10 — }i00 }50 |—]| — 

Composite | 3” %" 14 _ pg — }100] 60 











products since 1920 





other statistical irrationalities. Or unortho- 
dox structural systems that are not in the 
manual. Or financing self-help programs 
that run afoul of the prevailing wage fetish. 


More architectural progress 


This reluctance to experiment is natural, 
[ suppose. It is easier to do things by the 
book. Never doing anything new makes 
review safe and easy; never taking a chance 
means less worry about congressional in- 
vestigations. (True, it is always possible 
that an experiment or deviation from the 
tried and narrow rut might be a failure. 
Since the premise of all investigations is 
that anyone who fails is therefore dishon- 
est, it is perhaps wise to keep the eyes 
closed and the fingers crossed.) 

This failure to make any progress in the 
field of architecture was a matter of deep 
concern to many architects who believed 
that design could be improved and costs 
lowered. When Phil Klutznick was ad- 
ministrator, Howard Myers, the late pub- 
lisher of ARCHITECTURAL Forum, Bill Wur- 
ster, Albert Mayer and a few others put 
together the Architects Advisory Commit- 
tee. It endeavored to improve design by 
working with local authorities and their 
architects, by careful analyses in the field 
of existing projects. It tried to suggest im- 
provements in procedures, to simplify con- 
tractual relations, and to impress on both 
FPHA and the local authorities the value of 
competent architectural services. Then 
some years ago, interestingly enough right 
after a series of fee negotiations between 
PHA and the AJA were completed, there 
was suddenly no interest in the committee 
and no money for travel expenses. So some 
dozen or so of (I say with due modesty) 
the best housing architects in the country 
resigned. I submit that architects do know 
something about design, about specifica- 
tions, about costs; and some of us even 
have ideas about social values and mainte- 
nance, and some about new methods of con- 
struction and the economics of building and 
why the semicolon boys make the bids 
come in high. I think it was very foolish of 
PHA to throw away thousands of dollars 
of free consulting services. Perhaps a minor 
goal for ’53 is better relations with archi- 
tects. 


Lessons from private builders 
As to costs, several things could be tried, 
if time and effort were given to rethinking 
the problems. One would be to look the 
fetish of 60-year fortress construction in the 
eye and recognize it for the nonsense it is. 
Another would be to bring bidding proce- 
continued on p. 156 
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NEW PHOENIX LIBRARY features full floor-to-roof 
sweep of TRUSCON STEEL WINDOWS 


The reading room of this new public building is 
brilliantly daylighted through a wall of Truscon 
Fixed Intermediate Steel Windows. Sweeping 
‘as : upward two full stories, these Truscon windows 
ee eae reach from ground floor to roof to capture the 
a Arizona sun. 
Here, Truscon Intermediate Steel Windows are 
creatively applied to achieve contemporary 
design, superior lighting and long-lasting utility. 
Truscon makes the windows that help inspire 
creative construction ideas. Architectural imagi- 
nation—plus the extreme versatility made possible 
Fale Lb, Powe Am scenic arian BY ‘Tuscon's unmatched choice of window types 
Contractor: T. G. K. Construction Company and sizes—combine to inspire beautiful and func- 
tional structures. See details on all Truscon Metal 
Windows in Sweet's; or, write “window head- 
quarters” for latest literature. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1102 ALBERT STREET « YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST LINER 
THE WORLD'S FINEST HOTELS 


USE FANS 








S.S. United States 


It’s nice to know that when really fine ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning performance is re- 


quired, “Buffalo” fans are selected for the 
job. 

The three new post-war hotels, which 
have made front-page news. and the 
world’s finest and fastest ocean 
liner, all depend on “Buffalo” 
fans to maintain their “air of 
distinction” 


WHY? 


The "Q” Factor — 
The built-in Quality 
which provides 
trouble-free sat- 
isfaction and 

long life. 







Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles 


The Shamrock, 
Houston 


We believe you'll agree 
that it’s more than coin- 
cidence that “Buffalo” Fans 
were chosen for these outstand- 
ing jobs. 
We will continue to build the “Q” 
Factor into “Buffalo” Fans, Air Clean- 
ing and Conditioning Equipment, so 
that you may continue to specify it, with 
the assurance that you'll get your money’s 
worth. 


Terrace Plaza, 
Cincinnati 
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PUBLIC HOUSING continued 








dures and contract documents down to the 
level of good private practice. Still another 
is to let the good operative builder into the 
picture. If the operative builder can build 
row houses for 62¢ a cu. ft. including site 
improvements as he does in Philadelphia; 
if Bill Levitt and others can produce de. 
tached single-family homes to sell for 
$9,999.92, including profit, it is simply silly 
not to avail oneself of their know-how, 
Their houses are, in general, every bit 
as good, and will last just as long, as the 
general run of public housing. True, the 
land planning is usually not very good. Two 
of the very few sets of public housing 
standards I would hold onto are the land 
planning and density standards. The man. 
agement experts will set up a cry about 
comparable maintenance costs, of course, 
but the fact is they have no comparable sets 
of costs to compare. .Phere are virtually 
no figures at all onthe cost of maintaining 
the average privately owned small house, 
Moreover, if we got away from projects 
into psychologically more normal types of 
housing, if more responsibility were thrown 
on the tenant, if more leeway were given 
him to create a personal home, much more 
and better tenant maintenance would result. 
In most cases (not all—lI realize there are 
problem families) poor maintenance comes 
from plain economic inability to maintain, 
Some new thinking about the possibility of 
maintenance-subsidy funds is in order. 


More latitude, fewer inspections 

As to procedures, highly competent archi- 
tects and builders have for years been point- 
ing out that the PHA general conditions, 
its bidding practices, the rigidity and con- 
plication of its specifications, and above 
all the immense increase in overhead due 
to the necessity of filling out endless forms 
and reports in seven copies, the difficulty of 
negotiating the simplest change order, and 
many other involvements, are basic causes 
of high costs. Add to them the cost of PHA 
inspection, and local authority inspection 
and often architects’ inspection, and the 
burden becomes fantastic. 

Most of these complications are again @ 
result of the legalistic belief that all men 
are dishonest unless they are lawyers. It 
may be so, but I would like to see the re 
verse notion given a try. It might be worth 
while to say to the local authorities: “Here 
is the money for a certain number of dwelk 
ings. Build what you want, where you want, 
how you want. If you can’t build within 
your budget, you and your architect will be 
responsible. When you are finished, there 

continued on p. 160 
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Walseal* products 








and be certain 













=the FACTORY INSERTED Ring insures FULL PENETRATION 
of the Silver Alioy ...a perfect joint 


Today, contractors ... builders .. . archi- 
tects are using brazed connections, in 
ever increasing numbers on their brass 
and copper pipe runs. However, they 
must be certain that the correct brazing 
alloy is used; that the joint has penetra- 
tion of alloy up the shoulder of the fitting. 


That’s why more and more are turn- 
ing to Walseal joints made only with 
Walseal valves, fittings and flanges which 
assure the proper amount of alloy with 
no waste. They know that the finished 
joint not only will withstand hydro- 
static pressure, but it will also with- 
stand terrific impact and vibration — in 
fact, no correctly made Walseal joint 
has ever been known to creep or pull 
apart under any pressure, shock, vibra- 





WALWORTH 


tion or temperature which the pipe itself 
can withstand. 


Furthermore, it is a relatively simple 
operation to make a joint — no heavy 
scaffolding need be erected... just cut 
the pipe, flux, assemble, then braze, fol- 
lowing the technique recommended by 
the Walworth Company. A silver braz- 
ing alloy - FACTORY INSERTED - 
in each port flows out when heated with 
the oxyacetylene torch, making a joint 
that is stronger than the pipe itself ...a 
one-hand operation, with the mechanic 
out of the path of the deflected heat — at 
all times. 


For full information about Walseal joints made 
only with Walseal products, write for Circular. 


SEEOUR 
CATALOG IN 
ES 


valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Cadet 


new “i419 shower 
with 9 design advantages! 





FIAT literally dissected every cabinet shower made and 

listed features and faults alike . . . deliberately set out to design 
a shower cabinet superior to any . . . to make a product 

better than all of them combined. After four years, the great 
new CADET evolved as the fulfillment of the challenge . . . 

a shower cabinet that sets a new high standard for styling, 
simplicity and service. 


CADET installation is simple, no chance for error . . . has an 
exclusive one-piece front for strength . . . a smooth, sanitary, 
cove construction . . . no exposed raw edges inside or out 

. valve panel reversable left or right . . . exclusive hollow 
stile construction . . . leak-proof without caulking . . . can be 
readily built in . . . easily installed slip-on top available. 
Get all the FACTS ... you'll specify only FIAT 


: Wy 22> 
wis . 


"La 





rat) nearest FIAT plant today 


| FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THREE COMPLETE PLAN ime). lel}, CONVENIENCE SERVICE 
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PUBLIC HOUSING continued 





will be an audit, so don’t try to get away 
with too much.” And that would be al], 
Do away with all the reviews and reviews 
of reviews. Do away with all standards 
except two very simple ones: 1) minimum 
area per dwelling, and 2) maximum densi 
per gross acre. PHA staff should be avail. 
able for consultation; its great accumula. 
tion of technical knowledge should be 
accessible to local authorities and the archi. 
tects. PHA has, incidentally, circulated e. 
traordinarily excellent technical bulletins, 
and these should be published by the Gov. 
ernment Printing Office and made available, 
There would, of course, be some pretty 
bad things built, but also, I am sure, some 
very fine ones, just as there are in the 
public school system, which operates in just 
this way. The average, as with the schools, 
would remain mediocre but, even at the 
worst, adequate for the purpose. In other 
words, make the program honestly and truly 
a local program with local control. It might 
help get more than 35,000 units in 1954. 


A new role for public housing 

The public housing program has tran 
scended the old slum clearance program and 
become part of a wider program of urban 
redevelopment. Urban redevelopment is 
vital to the continued success of our way of 
life. We have as part of our high standard 
of living a high and rising standard of 
leisure. This means that more and more 
people want a better leisure-time environ 
ment for themselves and for their children 
than the overcrowded central city affords 
Public housing must join with city plar 
ning and the organized forces of private en- 
terprise to redevelop our cities on a new 
and rational pattern. Slum clearance is 4 
part of this, of course; but still more impor 
tant is to prevent the growth or creation af 
slums. They are on the increase in most of 
our big cities, growing faster than they pot 
sibly can ever be cleared. Very little study 
has been given to this. The reasons are far 
from as simple as the ones usually givem 
“infiltration of undesirable elements” 
“flight to the suburbs.” Those are as much 
effects as they are causes. 

Public housing can play a new and im 
portant role in holding the line against area 
deterioration if the notion of slum clearance 
and “project” is supplemented by the idea 
of salvage and the construction of small 
units, which are part and parcel of the area 
itself. In addition there must be building 
on vacant land, again not as “projects” but 
as part of the character of an area, and @ 
part of the total development of the entire 
urban region. 
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“My architect had three reasons for recommending 
PC Glass Blocks. He said they would give us superior 
daylighting, lower heating and cooling costs and low 
maintenance. After two years in this building, we 
know he was right on every point,” Mr. Moulton said. 

“These prismatic blocks gather the light and throw 
it well into the office spaces. Our heating and cooling 
costs are lower than we would ordinarily expect. And 
the glass block panels do not require any costly paint- 
ing, re-puttying or cleaning.” 

Some of the most important buildings in America 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING—Functional patterns di- 
rect daylight to reflective ceiling, or distribute 
it uniformly throughout the room. More light, 
less glare. 


REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS- 
Glass block panels have insulating efficiency 
of solid 8-inch masonry wall. 


LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS- 
Glass block panels seldom have to 
washed. Breakage is rare. There is nothing 
to paint. 


NO “EXTRA” EXPENSE-Unlike conventional 
windows, panels of PC Functional Glass 
Blocks seldom if ever need expensive shades, 
blinds or louvres. 


NO DIRT INFILTRATION-A glass block panel 
is an integral part of your building wall. 
Tight mortar joints seal out moisture, dirt. 


LESS OUTSIDE NOISE-PC Glass Blocks are 
hollow. The internal dead air spaces reduce 
sound transmission. 












7 PC Glass Blocks have given us superior 


daylighting everywhere in the building,” 


says V. V. Moulton, President, Auto-Owners Insurance Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


are being erected with large, light-giving panels of 
PC Functional Glass Blocks, because these blocks do 
things to daylight. They transform a blinding shaft of 
sunlight into useful, diffused illumination that is easy 
on the eyes. They also provide significant savings on 
heating, cooling and window maintenance costs. 
There are hundreds of ways PC Glass Blocks can 
enhance the appearance and the comfort of a building. 
Plan now to make them a part of your next design. 
Get complete data on PC Glass Blocks by consulting 
Sweet’s Architectural File, or by writing direct to us. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





Architect: Lee Black and Kenneth Black, A.1.A., Lansing, Michigan - Contractor: The Christman Company, Lansing, Michigan 
D888 eee eee 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. E-73 

One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me your FREE booklet on the use of PC 
Glass Blocks in public, commercial and industrial structures. 
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— CHORD 
LONGSPAN 
JOISTS* 











*The widest range of selec- 
tions in the longspan joist 


field! 


* expert engineering 
° detailed designing 
© fast fabrication 


* special services 


Plus Zuality! 


* all welded steel 
* spans up to 125'0" 
® greater strength 
® more endurance 


for complete information write 
today! 


Haven-Busch Company 
50! Front Avenue, N. W. 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 








FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


How to plan them for better use 


At the recent Material Handling Exposition 
in Philadelphia, engineers demonstrated nu- 
merous ways in which elevators can be made 
an integral part of the material handling sys- 
tem and outlined 16 ways to plan better use 
of freight elevators: 


1. Do not make elevators wait for loads. 
And do not make expensive equipment such 
as fork-lift trucks wait for elevators. Loading 
space should be provided near the elevator 
so that loads can be accumulated. Power 
equipment should deliver material to a 
loading area and leave without waiting. Ma- 
terial can then be loaded on the elevators by 
less-expensive equipment such as manual or 
power-operated jack-lifts. 


2. Base elevator use on a complete survey of 
materials handling. The objective is to mini- 
mize floor-to-floor, point-to-point handling 
time. The elevator operator is an integral part 
of the vertical phase of the entire materials- 
handling problem and must understand the 
function of the elevator in the over-all plan. 
In cases where an elevator pick-up schedule 
is adopted, the operator should understand the 
purpose of the system and be supervised sufh- 
ciently so that he adheres to the schedule. 


3. Install roller conveyors permanently or 
temporarily on the elevator car floor. Loads 
can be pushed on or off with a minimum of 
time and effort. Place roller conveyors in 
loading and unloading areas so that loads can 
be accumulated on them and easily rolled into 
the elevator. Temporary accumulation stor- 
age near elevators reduces elevator waiting 


time. 


4. Tie in monorail conveyor systems with the 
elevator by short sections of monorail attached 
to the car roof and connected by switch to 
the main system. 


5. Use trailers that can be towed or pushed 
on the elevator by power truck. 


6. Build special wheeled dollies to carry 
standard subassemblies to and from the ele- 
vator and throughout the plant. 


7. Make better use of palletized loads for 
obtaining capacity loads on each trip. 


8. Use bins, shelf trucks and other contain- 
ers on wheels, rollers and castors to get capa- 
city loads quickly and easily. 

continued on page 168 











You Can Be Sure 


GALLAHER CFRT/FIFD RatinGs 


NEW Belt Drive 4000 
to 65,000 CFM 
upto4 SP 


Direct Drive 
100 to 11,000 CFM 
wha up to 4.2 S.P. 






Pat. No. 2526290 
2188741 


Pots pending 


HERE’S WHY 


Gallaher ratings are the result of actual 
physical tests of the entire unit—nor a fan 
wheel alone or other component, nof inter- 
polations of free air data, but a true picture 
of the unit as it operates under actual condi- 
tions. 

Any other method of rating a power roof ex- 
hauster will be inaccurate. Gallaher research 
has shown conclusively that the errors may 
run as high as 50% when ratings are mere 
theoretical calculations. 


Gallaher units with patented, built-in scroll 
effect are the only power roof exhausters 
which can develop high static pressures. With 
this feature, thousands of industrial applica- 
tions are well within the range of economical 
power roof exhausters. They have been rated 
in an independent laboratory under the di- 
rection of a nationally recognized authority 
under the conditions prescribed by NAFM 
and ASH&VE. 


Before you buy power roof exhausters we 
think you'll agree that these three questions 
should be answered to your satisfaction. 1. 
How were the tests conducted? 2. Did it in- 
clude the whole unit and not a component? 
3. What impartial authority conducted the 
ae We think that you'll buy Gallaher Air- 
ans. 


For full information write Dept. A-7 


The GALLAHER Company 


OMAHA NEBRASK 
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An acoustical tile with 
the beauty of travertine, plus 
high sound-absorption value... 






& 


TRADE MARK eecisteato U.S. PAT. OFF. 





ELOTON 


TRADE MARK 


For modern or traditional interiors, here is the 
most beautiful Sound Conditioning material of 


its type ever developed! New Acousti-Celotex 
CELOTONE combines the charm of travertine 


marble with excellent sound-absorption proper- 
ties and incombustibility. 


Deep, irregularly shaped and spaced fissures 
produce a pattern strikingly similar to traver- 
tine. Shadow patterns created by the fissures 
cause CELOTONE’S appearance to vary inter- 
estingly from different angles. 


CELOTONE Fissured Mineral Tile has a surface 
of high light reflection value, superior wash- 
ability. Can be washed repeatedly with no im- 
pairment of sound-absorption qualities. Has 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX* 
FLAME-RESISTANT SURFACED TILE 


This tile meets Slow Burning rating contained 


in Federal Specifications SS-A-118a. It may be a durable, smooth s' 


capacity. Repainting with Duo-Tex flame-retard- sorbent ratings. 


in all sizes and thicknesses of regular cane lb 
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FISSURED MINERAL TILE 





ACOUSTI-CELOTEX* 
CANE FIBRE TILE 


A cane fibre tile with a flame-resistant surface. A lightweight, rigid unit, com- Made of mineral fibre, felted absorbing p rig ped of vide 









~S 








the paintability inherent to products of this type. 


TO SEE SAMPLES OF CELOTONE, contact your 
distributor of Acousti-Celotex Sound Condition- 
ing Products. If you don’t know where to reach 
him, write to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 
A-73, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In 
Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


A 





cousti-(jELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(ountt Condlliining 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ACOUSTEEL* 


Combines a face of ‘orated 
steel with a sound- 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX* 


MINERAL TILE 


bining acoustical efficiency with with a binder to form a rigid tile excellent sound-absorption, to- 
hed with nly used soi f thin S¢o of the  bustibility, Perforated with , 

was with any commo solution, satis- orations (to within \%” o e ustibility. Perforated wit ili 

factory for good quality ebbene paint finishes, back) assure repeated painta- small holes extending almost to ie of 

without impairing its flame-resistant surface char- bility, easy maintenance. A vail- the back, this tile provides high forated steel is finished in 

acteristics and without loss of sound-absorbing able in a variety of sound-ab- acoustical absorption plus unre- bok 


gether with attractive = 


ed-on enamel. Acousteel is 


rot proofed stricted paintability by either : ashab 
ing paint will maintain peak efficiency. re by exclusive Ferox* process. brush or spray method. paintable, w ble, cleanable. 


* Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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DESIGN 
UNLIMITED 


with original 











® 
TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 


@ Alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. Shat f, 
feather-light. Can be sawed and 
nailed, installs like corrugated metal. 

ical. Seven colors, corrugated 
or flat. Use Alsynite anywhere and 
everywhere for brilliant new effects. 
See our brochure in Sweet's Catalog. 






homes...for skylights, window walls, 
patio roofs, awnings, shower stalls, etc. 
Ideal indoors and out. 


commercial... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, decora- 
tive effects, signs. 





industrial...for unlimited daylighting 
...Skylights, side walls, etc. No fram- 
ing needed. 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. AF-3, 4670 DeSoto St., San Diego 9, Calif. 

I'm interested in the new illustrated folder on 
Alsynite, the miracle material for modern 

Please send me a copy without obligation. 














LS SS Se Se Stee cee ame all 


Mame 

Company 

Address_ 

City___ State 
Piants in California and Ohio. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 








FREIGHT ELEVATORS continued 





9. Install faster opening, bi-parting, power- 
operated doors. Bi-parting doors open twice 
as fast as one-piece doors. Power operation 
will further cut time lost in loading and un- 
loading. Doors can safely begin to open as 
the elevator approaches the landing so that 
the load can be handled as soon as the ele- 
vator stops. 


10. Provide doors at both ends of the ele- 
vator. Avoid congestion and bottlenecks by 
providing a choice of loading areas. Save 
handling time by loading both ends simultane- 
ously. Different building heights and different 
ent floor levels may cause transportation prob- 
lems. An elevator with doors at each end can 
be installed between separate buildings to 
facilitate transfer from one to the other. 
Where buildings adjoin, an elevator installed 
in the taller one will serve all levels in both 
buildings. 


11. Coordinate elevators by telephones in 
each car and at each landing connected to a 
central dispatcher, or by an automatic dis- 
patching system. 


12. Equip elevators for self-leveling. It takes 
a good operator to come within 34” of the 
floor on the first try. This is automatic in 
self-leveling cars. Loads can be handled more 
quickly and safely if the elevator is always 
level with the floor. Impact loads on the ele- 
vators are reduced, as is damage to the ma- 
terial being carried. The elimination of 
“jockeying” even saves some power. 


13. Install automatic controls to speed ser- 
vice and reduce costs of running the elevator. 


14. Use push buttons on pendant fixtures 
so that power-truck operators can call the 
elevator without dismounting. 


15. Take advantage of gravity for down- 
flow. Consider other types of conveyors such 
as spiral chutes installed at key points which 
will deliver material to the next production 
process by gravity and relieve some of the 
“down” traffic on the elevator. 


16. Consider other lifting methods. Sur- 
vey vertical transportation needs to determine 
whether light, frequent loads, which might 
cause an elevator bottleneck, can be carried 
by other means such as a dumbwaiter or a 
small, inexpensive, auxiliary elevator. Heavy 
personnel traffic, if a problem, may be carried 
on moving stairs or by self-service passenger 


elevators. 














If so, please tell us 


at your earliest convenience 
so that you may continue 
to receive copies 


without delay. 


To expedite the change 
kindly send the old address 


as well as the new to: 


architectural forum 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | |, Ill. 
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Edgebrook Elementary School, McHenry, Ill. Architect: Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, lil. 


COMPARE THIS 


your 4th Grade schoolroom 





fs 





with 





Remember your fourth grade schoolroom, how dark it 
seemed inside, how cooped-up you felt, especially on a 
spring day when the world was in bloom and you could 
barely see out? 

Compare that with the daylight flooded classroom 
above. See how the wonderful wall of clear glass ex- 
tends the room into the world beyond. There’s no 
cooped-up feeling here! 

There are many other good reasons for Daylight 
Walls. Illumination costs are reduced. Clear, flat glass 
admits more natural light than glass in any other form. 
When properly used, it can eliminate shadows, which 
cause glaring contrasts and eye discomfort. Notice the 
evenness of the lighting in this photograph taken with- 


Thermopone insulating glass is widely | 
and successfully used. Thermopane with | 
14" of dry air hermetically sealed be- | 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 

ing valve of single glass. This minimizes | 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 

dows in winter. Thermapene oxte obr- | 
conditioning costs by reducing the | 
amount of heat entering during summer. | 
It cuts out 44% more noise than single | 
glass. Write for Thermopane literature. i 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 

4273 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 
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out the aid of artificial lights. 

When you build with large sheets of clear glass you 
provide, too, a wall that is inexpensive to construct (no 
masonry, lath, plaster or paint). And it’s easy to clean, 
permanently beautiful. In the box below, you'll find 
facts on Thermopane* insulating glass that helps to reduce 
heating costs, adds to comfort and shuts out distracting 
noise. 

If you design schools, you will enjoy reading the new- 
est authoritative book on daylight illumination, How to 
Get Nature-Quality Light for School Children. Principles set 
forth are applicable for other buildings, too. For a free 
copy write Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Co., 4273 Nicholas 
Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 





THERMOPANE © PLATE GLASS « WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- ++ THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER 1-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-fiex* Tempered Piote Glass 
Tuf-fiex Doors + Sofety Gloss + £E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass + FiberGiass 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued 








ing; for factories, with insulation board and 
built-up roofing materials. A slab roof could 
be made with Gambella serving as the core— 
much like the paper honeycomb in a flush 
panel door. In this type of construction, the 
diamond pockets of the lattice might be filled 
with inexpensive pouring-type insulation, and 
hardboard, plywood, or asbestos-cement sheet- 
ing applied top and bottom. 

Where the underside is left exposed, the 
curved slats not only create a beautiful ceiling 











$356 me 


Horn Folding Stages are a valuable 
teaching aid, useful for 
meetings. And whether it’s 

for classroom instruction, or 
multi-purpose room assemblies, 
these stages increase the utility 
of all instructional areas. 











SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ¢ 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





FOLDING STAGES 


...Starin every | performance! 
’ 
i 

















Easy to open —com- 
pletely portable, on roller- 
bearing rollers, Horn Fold- 
ing Stagesareeasy tomove, 
easy to open for use in any 
room. Sturdy steel under- 
structure provides solid 
foundation. Locking action 
keeps stage stable, adjusts 
to uneven floors. 


Easy to store—Stages 
fold compactly when not 
in use. A stage that extends 
to 11 feet 4 inches, folds, 
stores in 254 inches. Horn 
Folding Stages are available 
in standard widths, 15 and 
24 inch heights and depths 
up to 35 feet. Write today 
for brochure and full in- 
formation about the only 
portable folding stage. 
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pattern but serve as sound traps. On renovyar. 
ing jobs, Gambella may be used as a sys. 
pended ceiling to veil piping and ducts while 
doubling as a graceful variation on the egg 
crate-type light diffuser. 


A Gambella close-up 


Three plies of red oak comprise each Cam. 
bella slat. Just 3/16” thick, the laminate js 
said to be more resistant to splitting under 
stress than a solid wood slat of greater thick. 





ness. The graining of each ply runs in the 
same direction for flexibility on the horizontal 
plane of the assembled structure. The depth 
of the ply—3”—and the fasteners linking slat 
to slat combine to provide stiffness through 
the vertical plane. These interconnections also 
help transmit impact loads from one band to 
another. Each section is actually “prestressed” 
as it is expanded from its l’ x 8 telescoped 
size to the full 8’ x 8’, and secured with clips 





to framing members. Several types of take 
apart and permanent fastening devices are 
available. Sections 16’ x 16’ and larger may 
be obtained on special order. 

Manufacturer: Gamble Bros., 4601 Almond 
Ave., Louisville 9, Ky. 


CONTEMPORARY CLASSROOM FURNITURE pro- 
vides comfort for students and cushion for budget 


Taking its first shot at school furniture, famed 
billiards-equipment Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender has made a triple carom. The style 
coordinated tables and chairs are versatile iM 
use, easy to store and attractively priced. 
Chicago Industrial Designer Dave Chapman 
used modern furniture techniques and ma 
terials to create this comprehensive line that 

continued on p. 180 
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When specifying roof insulation: 


“How Thiek? 














a 





ot | How Thermal? 


*Thermally efficient 





PEE ae 


Obtaining roof insulation results begins with ‘“‘What is 

the thermal value of the insulation?’’ To answer this safely 

and consistently, specify Fiberglast Roof Insulation. By 

all standards of comparison, Fiberglas Roof Insulation 

gives you dependable, proved-in-use performance that is i) 

far superior to most materials. It is made from one of bol 

the most efficient insulators known, fibers of glass. ft 
You get all these other advantages, too, when you ! 

specify Fiberglas Roof Insulation. Ease and speed of 

handling to cut labor costs. Light weight to reduce 

structural steel. And fibers of glass will not rot. In all, 

highest quality performance at comparative low cost. } 
For proof of Fiberglas Roof Insulation superiority, 

send for latest technical brochure about many outstand- 

ing jobs, “Fiberglas Roof Insulation Preferred’’, and 

Design Data Sheet RW6.A2. No obligation. Write: 

OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, Dept. 67-G, 

Toledo 1, Ohio. 


tFiberglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made 
of or with fibers of glass. 


Roof Insulation 





first for thermal value 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued 





behaves as well as it looks. On the chairs, 
shaped plywood seats and back supports as- 
sure good, comfortable posture. The tubular 
metal chassis, independent structurally from 
the chair seat, flexes with the student without 
strain on the seat. Stackable up to the ceiling, 
these lightweight but sturdy chairs come in 
a wide range of sizes to fit students from 
kindergarten through graduate school. The 
basic chair sells for $6.95 to $8.75. (Discounts 
on quantity orders.) It can be converted from 








DOWN-TO-EARTH solution for 


corrosive waste disposal 


DURIRON 
ACIDPROOF 
DRAIN PIPE 


We've heard it from architects the 
world over. Permanence. That’s 
what makes Duriron the practical 
way to handle industrial corro- 
sives. Duriron, which resists acids 
and abrasives throughout the 
thickness of the pipe wall, gener- 
ally outlasts the building in which 
it is installed. The first cost is the 
last cost. Forget about replace- 
ment, as well as the cost of repairs 
due to leakage. Duriron also 
comes in standard fittings and is 
readily available . . . from stock 
in principal cities. Bulletin PF/3 
is free and has full facts. 


Look for the name on every piece 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
403 NORTH FINDLAY STREET 
DAYTON, OHIO 











lounge chair to desk unit by attaching a sim. 
ple tablet arm or book-box writing top. A 
dust-defying wire book rack is optional equip. 
ment. The tables, also constructed on resilient 
frames of lightweight metal. can be grouped 
for different classroom activities. and when 
necessary, can be nested out of the way. Prices 
run from $27.50 for the shortest 2’ x 4 with 
52” plywood top to $42.95 for the tallest 3’ x 
6’. Plastic-surfaced tops are available at slight 
additional charge. A teachers’ planning desk 
30” wide x 4 long with knee panel and two 
flat drawers is $54.95. In addition to pitched- 
top desks, several lift-lid models with flat work 
surfaces are included in the line. 
Manufacturer: Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Co., 623 South Wabash, Chicago, IIL. 


SCHOOL WARDROBE DOORS open upward to 
save precious floor space 


When the recess rush charges a coatroom out- 
fitted with Barcol’s ¥ ardrobedoor, it will meet 
no opposition from swinging panels. The two. 
part door unit opens vertically to create a 
completely accessible classroom wardrobe 2 
deep—as much as 18” shallower than a con- 
ventional closet. Made of birch or oak ply- 
wood over a solid core, the overhead unit is 
mounted on the door frame on 2” x 8” casing. 


It takes 3’-6” head room and 9%” side room. 
Counterbalanced, it operates smoothly and 
quietly on nylon rollers; all chains and oper- 
ating mechanism are concealed, and there is 


continued on p. 184 
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Ingalls will fabricate the | 


steel for Georgia's new 






‘Hospital. 





Eugene Ta 

et TKS qu ote Augusta, Georgia. Gregson & Ellis, Archi- 
tects, George A Fuller Company, General 
Contractor 


on TOS Ce 





and erecting jobs. 





THE NGALL IRON WORKS COMPANY a 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Houston 
Plants: Birmingham, Ala., Verona, Pa., North Birmingham, Ala., Pascagoula, Miss., Decatur, Ala. 














NEW PRODUCTS continued 





no dirt-inviting track on the floor. A 10’ x 6’ 
Wardrobedoor accommodating 40 students 
sells for $480 F.O.B. Oxford, Ill; a 12’ x 6’ 
unit for 48 students is $540. Either model can 
be equipped with electrical controls at addi- 
tional cost. Wardrobedoors will do double 
classroom duty if outfitted with chalk board 
and rail or cork bulletin board. Either can 
be attached to the top door panel at the fac- 
tory. 

Manufacturer: Barber-Colman Co., Rockford 
1, Til. 























architectural 
porcelain 
enamel 


Architectural Porcelain is rapidly becoming the Architects’ most versatile build- 
ing material—the reasons are many—to mention one, it offers almost unlimited 
color possibilities ...... no longer is it necessary to confine your designing to 
the narrow color range of ordinary building materials! 

Designs of character are created largely with color ...... carefully selected 
«++... Where just a shade may mean the difference . . . . . . your discriminating 
clients will recognize and appreciate this difference and Architectural Porcelain 
will provide the answer. 

—and, important to remember—Architectural Porcelain is a material not a 
finish. It is produced by applying a vitreous coating to steel panels, then fusing 
these two materials together at temperatures up to 1600° F. The resulting 
single material is absolutely non-porous with all the desirable properties of 
glass combined with the strength of steel 
«+... truly a lifetime building material. 

The Davidson Organization of Engineers, Technicians, Fabricators and Erec- 
tors is ready to serve you—a contract with Davidson means a complete job with 
Undivided Responsibility. 

Our complete brochure is yours for the asking. 


Please direct all inquiries to 


e 
Davidson. ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1104 EAST KISBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO 
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PLASTIC-FACED PLYWOOD fabricated for one-coat 
paint finish 

G-P-X Green is a medium-density plywood 
produced with an especially smooth surface 
for easy painting and maintenance. Overlay 
sheets of 80% cellulose fibers and 20% phe- 
nolic resin are applied to each side of the 
board with a hot press during manufacture, 
More abrasion and moisture resistant than 
regular Douglas fir plywood, G-P-X Green is 
suitable for exterior as well as interior walls, 
displays, sliding doors, furniture, and store 
fixtures. Even where used for outdoor signs 
exposed to rough weather, the fiber face will 
not delaminate. G-P-X is made in 3’ x 8’ and 
4 x 8 board in thicknesses from 5/16” to 
154”. Prices range from 35¢ to 50¢ a sq. ft, 
The single coat of paint necessary for finish 
is said to last longer than the conventional 
two since the plastic surface which serves as 
a primer is impervious to hairline checking 
and resists grain raising. 

Manufacturer: Georgia Pacific Plywood Co., 
Augusta, Ga. 


j 
SQUEAKPROOF HINGE never needs oiling 


Nylon bearings in the Getty hinge assure its 
easy and silent operation. Requiring no lubri- 
cation, the new door hardware makes good 
sense for use in public buildings where main- 
tenance means money. The hinge itself is 
made of extruded bronze with a stainless steel 
pin so that the entire piece of hardware is 
corrosion-resistant. It comes in lengths of 3% 
to 6”. Because the nylon bushing is half the 
thickness of the conventional ball bearing it 





replaces, more solid metal remains on the 
barrel, thus creating a stronger unit. A pair 
of 414” x 414” hinges retails for $17.10. 
Manufacturer: H. S. Getty & Co., Inc., 3348 
N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIQUID LATEX COMPOUNDS add bounce and 
wearability to concrete 


In the fall of 1950 Atlanta Engineer O. L. 
Freeman commissioned Georgia Tech engi- 
neers to try to find a trowel-applied floor sur- 
facing that would set quickly and take factory 
abuse gracefully. They found it and more. 
After two years and hundreds of unsuitable 
compounds went down the drain, they devel- 

continued on p. 188 
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en it comes to the pipe in your plans — 


Spocipy 





NATIONAL 
Ql the wou! 





HETHER you are planning for a conventional hot water 
W.. steam heating system, for fire control and plumbing 
lines, or for a modern radiant heating application or a snow 
melting installation, remember that NATIONAL, the world’s 
most widely used pipe, has all the necessary qualities for 
complete adaptability in all these services. As a busy archi- 
tect and engineer this means to you—no worries, no doubts, 
no uncertainties—just a simple specification of the one word 
“NATIONAL” relieves you of any and all further checks or in- 
vestigations. It’s as easy and as simple as that. 

Why? Well,“old timers” will tell you that confidence in 
NaTIoNAL to fill the bill is born of years of experience and 
observation, upon thousands and thousands of installations 


in America’s finest and costliest structures. But most im- 
portant of all, it is based on the comforting knowledge of 
NATIONAL’s uniform, dependable, trouble-free performance, 
the kind that architects and engineers feel proud to pass on 
to their clients. 

For over three quarters of a century, each new generation 
of architects, engineers and contractors have looked to 
NATIONAL with complete confidence to meet all mechanical 
requirements. They know that while old in name and rich 
in service records, it is ever new and modern to fit today’s 
requirements. And so, whatever type of service your plans 
call for, you will find both satisfaction and profit in speci- 
fying NATIONAL “all the way.” 


. * * . e ° e . © . . . . . 


Here’s why NATIONAL Pipe gives 
the most service per dollar cost: 





; vi It’s Uniform Throughout—National Pipe is A. | Makes Sound Joints—Uniformity and ac- 3 It’s Tested and Inspected—Each and every 

uniform in metallic structure, ductility, curacy in manufacturing have made un- stage of production is carefully checked by 
strength, corrosion resistance, surface finish and equaled pipe jointing records for National Pipe thoroughly tested by 
: diameter. . whether welded or threaded. 


It’s Scale-Free—National Scale-Free Pipe 
avoids damage to valve seats and clogging 
of small orifices. 


the finest instruments. . . 
the most experienced men. 


Controlled from Start to Finish—From the 

raw material to the finished product, one 
organization has rigid control over the manufac- 
turing steps that produce National Steel Pipe. 


Threads and Cuts Easily—Absence of slag 
inclusions, laminations and blisters assures 


smoo ‘ ; : 
th, strong threads . . . clean cuts. It’s Spellerized—Special rolls work the bloom 


surface to eliminate irregularities and pro- 


duce a dense, uniform surface. 
3 | Coils and Bends Well—National Pipe has Nationwide Acceptance—A cross section of 

th industrial or building applications will show 
a predominant use of National Pipe’. . . largest 


selling pipe in the world. 


Constantly Improved—For over 60 years, 
National Steel Pipe has constantly been im- 
proved to meet the most difficult requirements. 


that extra strength and ductility so neces- 
sary to meet the demands of close and exacting 
fabrication. 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S NATIONAL Steel PIPE 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued 





oped and successfully tested two synthetic 
rubber compounds that, when substituted for 
water in sundry cementious mixes, produced 
toughness, elasticity and adherance to other 
materials. Used in mortar, concrete and plas- 
ter to provide moisture needed for hydration, 
they at the same time dispersed a film of 
resilient latex solids throughout the mix. One 
of the compounds, Surco Yellow Label, pro- 
vides exceptionally good water resistance; the 
other, Surco Red Label, produces a very tough 














film with good wearing characteristics. The 
Yellow Label type was tested in roofing ma. 
Today's magnificent new hos itals are equi Wi terials, stucco, plaster, waterproofing com- 
, ll ii pounds, and as flashing and calking. The 

Red Label was used to patch hard-bitten in- 
, | dustrial floors and to make a precast terazzo- 

with PIPING THAT S PERMANENT! type material. The latter was applied to an 
asbestos-cement panel and sanded and pol. | 
ished, a type of artificial stone that could be 
installed inexpensively—about 70¢ per sq. ft. 
—for use on store fronts, window sills, and 
as a substitute for costly conventional terazzo. 
Other potential applications for the Red Label 


type are in walks, drives, precast concrete 
products, pipe covering and masonry for tile 





setting. 

Basically off-white, the composition can be 
colored by incorporating various aggregates 
in the mix. In home construction Surco looks j 
like a good bet for the slab house, where for 
35¢ per sq. ft—about the same cost as finish- 
ing the concrete and putting on asphalt tile— 
it can be troweled on for an attractive, 
resilient, dress floor. 


Architect's Refdition of Resurrection Hospital, Chicago. Architects: , As a vote of confidence Georgia Tech speci- 

Schmidt-Garden & Erikson. Plumbing Contractor: Fettes. Love & Sieben. ey . eer es = ch sp . | 

Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe for all downspouts, wastes and vents. (% fied concrete made with Surco to coat its 
sprawling Grant Field Stadium. 


‘ A complete report of the Institute’s tests 
* on Surco, titled “A Resilient Flooring and 
Clow (threaded) Casi iron Pipe . Surfacing Composition,” can be obtained from 


A COMPLETE LINE G. 1. T. The manufacturer will provide a 


adds permanence lo all buildings ae en chart listing proportions, type of binder, and f 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe 





has same O.D. as steel pipe, is a : - 
, : - } ggregates and thickness recommended for 
The newly-constructed hospitals so desperately needed a 2. a6, 8 ‘nd 10" various kinds of industrial and residential : 
today will play a vital part in the good health of sizes in 18’ random lengths. Also - = 7 ; - ; 
Americans for decades to come. eveiteble with Ssteoret sane applications. 
These important buildings must be built for per- othe dead aemwergy ey ete a > : 

Sade. ‘Teale why inede’ had miinlainadidloste end i, OF condom tengite tn 4, 6 on Manufacturer: Surco, 110 Pear St., Atlanta, 
ere gg choose Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe Clow Cast Iron Pipe Ga. 
or the downspout, vent, and waste lines in today’s : : : : 
hospitals. They know that because of its great resist- ook Research Report: Engineering Experiment 









Station, Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


ance to corrosion, Clow piping will last the life of the 
building. They prefer Clow pipe, too, because of its 
low installation cost. 

Write today for complete, factual information on 
Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe. 


LOW-COST LUMINOUS CEILING carries U.L. ap- 


proval for installation below sprinklers 
on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. If and when a fire should start beneath an 


Acusti-Luminus ceiling, the thin, corrugated, 
plastic diffuser sheets will uncurl and drop 
away in plenty of time to let the sprinkler 
system above go to work. Masking the sprink- 
ler heads and other service lines and ducts 
during workaday operation of a store or in- 
dustrial plant, the ceiling shows only a sleek 

continued on p. 192 






JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue « Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Southwest architects and contractors have 
been numbered among Aetna customers for 
a good many of Aetna’s more than 50 years 
in the building-products field. 

Houston is particularly well represented 

at the moment with three recently-completed 
major building projects equipped with Aetna 
hollow metal doors, door frames and trim. 
The Southwest likes us for the same 
good reasons that others do —because 
the name Aetna implies: 


Thorough and painstaking engineering © 
and technical co-operation and 
follow-through. 


Precision, quality mass production @ 
with assured scheduled deliveries. 


Confidence—an outgrowth of Aetna ° 
pioneering and leadership in the 
hollow metal field. 








Texas 
i ton, 
National Bank Building—Hov* 
C. Fi itect nie 
‘aed ‘ oe Arcmruction Corporatio 





AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 








MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDIZED STEEL DOORS AND FRAMES FOR HOUSING’ UNITS 


FABRICATORS OF QUALITY HOLLOW METAL PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, ETC 
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NEW PRODUCTS consinued 





vista overhead. Its vertical baffles are made 
of perforated steel finished in baked white 
enamel and packed with sound-absorbing ma- 
terial. T-tracks supporting the fins also hold 
up the translucent sheeting. The baffles 
not only provide efficient acoustical correc- 
tion, but also break up the sky effect of the 
wall-to-wall diffusers. (Over-all lighting in- 
tensity can be regulated by the number of 
fluorescents above. ) 








Seconds before the sprinklers above 
the ceiling will react to a fire, the 
plastic diffuser panels will soften 
and drop to make way for the 


Experimental installations have shown that spray. 


ductless air conditioning can be worked into 
this ceiling system. The space above the dif- 
fusers serves as a distribution plenum and 
the air is discharged at low velocity evenly 


Perfect for that new school me? and nl —" tiny 4%” bumps 
America’s most beautiful === 
rubber flooring ! 
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left by the corrugations along the flanges (see 
diagram above for air pattern). Fully in- 
stalled, an Acusti-Luminus ceiling runs about ) 
$2 a sq. ft. Where noise is no problem, it may 
be hung without baffles for around $1.55 to : 
$1.75. When necessary the plastic diffusers . 
may be taken down and washed with a mild | 
detergent solution. 

For .a charge of 3¢ per sq. ft., Luminous 
Ceilings, Inc. will come, roll up the plastic, 
machine-wash it, rewax it and put it back in 


place. 
Manufacturer: Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 2508 
W. North Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. | 


SLENDER SASH designed for modern stores ' 


This slim square-face window sash is espe- 
cially suited to contemporary commercial 
buildings. Made of aluminum and treated to ' 
resist corrosion, the new sash is available in 
several types: an extruded all-metal sash No. 


Lag AMERICAN BILTRITE 316 costs $2 per lin. ft.; the semi-extruded 
RUBBER FLOORING RUBBER COMPANY model No. 216, with a resilient gutter, is $1.75; 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


in Canado—American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Affiliates ... Biltrite Rubber Company, Chelsea 50, Mass. © American Tile & Rubber Co., 
Trenton 2, N. J. © Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. © American Tile & Rubber Co, 
(Conado) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec © Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 


Also makers of Biltrite NURON for Shoe Soles, Luggage and Accessories—and Biltrite Rubber Heels 
26 COLOR SAMPLE KIT...YOURS ON REQUEST 


AMTICO, Dept. MB-15, Trenton 2, New Jersey 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free box of 4’’ x 4" samples of Amtico Flooring in 
standard Ye"’ gauge and all 26 stock colors—also illustrated literature. 

















i bbs Sulbskseessscksddesecsesces and No. 204, designed for direct screw mold- 
oa es oe wen ane ih ere ing, sells for $1.05. The sash fits Desco’s wide 
ge EUs adeveveeveasevescsccccece STATE. .c0c.000 variety of sills, heads and trims. 
( coupes fo your bushes cord-or letterhead) Manufacturer: Desco Metal Co., 2309 Gratiot 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
q Technical Publications p. 196 
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FLUSH DOORS 


It takes the best to make the best. That's why 
THOMASON Flush Doors are produced from 
the finest quality of foreign and domestic 
woods. By ship... by rail... from Africa, the 
Philippine Islands, Panama, Honduras, Canada 
and from America’s own Northern and Appala 
chian forests; come the rare and rugged woods 
that go into the production of THOMASON 
Flush Doors. 





MASON HOLLOW 
— FLUSH DOORS FOR 


Office Buildings, Hotels, 
d Public Buildings. 


THERE ARE THO 
AND SOLID COR 


Schools, 
Residences, Apartments, 
Hospitals, Institutions an 


ACE VENEERS 


Honduras Mahogany, Walnut, 
or in any face veneer desired. 


AVAILABLE IN THESE F 


Philippine Mahogany, Genuine 
Oak, Birch, Knotty Pine, Gum, 


IMPORTANT 


ic-faced flush 
THOMASON plastic ie 
all domestic and foreign wood grain plastics 


decorative plastics. 


doors are now available in 
s well as in 


Sold only through distributors 


THOMASON 


me DA Bekok Medel: a Tol) Ganon. 


FAYETTEVILLE « NORTH CAROLINA 
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When you 
SPECIFY 


wood sectional 
overhead doors 











Refer to 


RAYNOR 


in Sweets 
Architectural 
4 File 








Raynor Mfg. Co. builds a wood sectional overhead door 
to fit every residential, commercial and industrial door 
opening. 


All of these top quality doors and their many exclusive 
features such as Graduated Seal, Three-Way Stress Con- 
struction, Carved Raised Panels and many others, are 











clearly and factually presented in the conveniently in- 
dexed Raynor catalog in Sweets Architectural File. 


If you have not already done so, we invite you to inspect 
the Raynor Sweets Architectural File catalog and be- 
come completely familiar with this reliable and depend- 
able source of wood sectional overhead doors. 


See your telephone directory for the name of the Raynor 
representative nearest you or write direct. 





Raynor Manufacturing Company, Dixon, Illinois 
Builders of a complete line of wood sectional overhead doors. 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Specifications Recom- 
mended to Secure Dry Brick Walls. Louis- 
ville Cement Co., Dept. HM, Louisville, Ky. 18 
pp. 82" x 11” 

Winner of an honorable mention in the 1953 
Building Products Literature Competition 
(sponsored by the AIA and Producers’ Coun- 
cil), this well-illustrated guidebook capsules 
20 years of research in the proper use of brick 
and mortar. It explains in readable text the 





necessary precautions that must be taken to 
prevent water from passing through brick 
walls. 


PAINTS. Martin-Senour Color Portfolio. Martin- 
Senour Paint Co., 2520 S. Quarry St., Chicago, 
iil. 3 pp. 10/2” x 14”. $5 

A decorating aid designed for briefcase tota- 
bility, this handsome portfolio holds five 
sample color tabs of each of 200 Nu-Hue 








paint tones developed by the manufacturer for 


interior use. It is sturdily bound and the 
samples are replaced by Martin-Senour with- 
out charge. The portfolio is available to in- 


terior designers, architects and contractors, ' 


———$—$—$—$———$ $$$ pees 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Filing Cabinets, Office 
Chairs, Steel Desks, Blueprint Cabinets, Shelv- 
ing Units, Storage Units, Pronto Files. Cole 
Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 43 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


ROLLING DOORS. saving Ways in Doorways, 
Bulletin No. 75. 
820-870 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 31 pp. 
87” x 11” 


a re 


Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 


SHEET METAL. Sheet and Plate Fabrication, a 
Parts and Assemblies. The Kirk & Blum Manu- ; 
facturing Co., 2838 Spring Grv., Cincinnati 9, a 
Ohio. 37 pp. 8/2” x 11” | 


EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT. Power Cranes and q 


Shovels, Use and Application. Power Crane 
& Shovel Assn., 74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, 


N. Y. 32 pp. 8/2” x 11” 





ia emia 


a 
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HEATING. Kritzer Baseboard Heating. Kritzer 
Radiant Coils, Inc., 2901 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
25, Ill. 15 pp. 8” x 11” 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 


Dish Handling with Lamson Trayveyors, Buile- 


Faster Food an: 





tin 749. Lamson Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 20 pp. 
ce of ROMANY Real Clay Bio” x 11” 


ds or other elements 





We de lalate) Mm el-tal-bigehi= 


CEILING SYSTEMS. 
Luminous Ceilings Inc., 2500 W. North Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 8 pp. 82” x 11” 


Acusti-Luminus Ceilings. 


attractive coloring 
alololaiclabmai-ichitia- mia 
rie on with wall covering in critical areas 

TOILET COMPARTMENTS. sanymetai Toilet Com- 


partments, 





Shower Stalls, Hospital Cubicles, 





Catalogue 90. The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 
1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 19 pp. ‘ 
Bio” x 11” i 


Every Architect should 
have our Sample Tile 
. Chart No. 6. It's free. 


URITED STATES QUARRY TILE €O 





CEILING SYSTEMS. sanymetai Suspended Ceil- a 
SNU-5. The Sany- hd 

















i ing Systems, Catalogue 
Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc. sind tennant Gin: Cit. GUt titan ns Ghee % 
| 217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO land 12, Ohio. 11 pp. 8/2” x 11” 7 
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